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SMALL GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The importance of the elevator in the handling and 
storage of grain in modern grain traffic is too apparent 
to require any proof except the fact of its increasing 
use. and the growing demand for its facilities. In the 
vast elevators at the great grain centers the plans, as 
adapted to the requirements of the immense and in- 
creasing amounts of products that require rapid hand- 
ling and quick transfering, have become nearly perfect; 
but the requirements of small elevators, under a great 


variety of differing conditions at the local markets, have | 


ive 
into the passage way onto a combined wagon scale and 


grain dump, having the weigh-beam and dump-lever in 
the office. Shelled corn is spouted direct te the elevator 
boot and conveyed to the top of building. That not 
shelled is sent bya branch spout with a valve guiding 
the ears to an automatic sheller and cleaner; and after 
being shelled it is sent to the boot, handled with the 
other grain, and sent to any desired bin by means of a 
crane spout with rod and register on the ground floor. 
A similar arrangement is provided for wheat received in 
bags. 

Grain is delivered from the bins by opening the valves 


i 
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still a wide field for ingenuity and improvement. The 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., have re- 
cently prepared designs for elevators that can be built of 
any capacity, from 5,000 to 100,000 bushels, for two of 
‘their customers, of which illustrations will be found ‘on 
this page; we are indebted to our contemporary, the 
Millstone, for the cuts. 

The engraving A shows a building of 10,0)0 bushels 
zapacity, the bins resting on the ground, with no base. 
ment, and adapted to locations with imperfect drainage. 
The walls are built of 2x6 an 1 2x4 studs laid crib-fashion ; 
and the bins are divided by 2x6 studs, well ceiled. The 
bins are self-cleaning, with hoppered bottoms and valves. 
The driveways have a gradual ascent ani pass through 
one side of the building. The railroad switch is on one 
side of the building and the office on the opposite side, 
connected by a passage-way, at the entrance of which 
storm doors protect the interior of the building from in- 


clement weather. The wagons bringing the grain, drive 


‘thence drawn off into the cars. 


SMALL ELEVATORS FOR STORING AND HANDLING GRAIN. 


in the bottom, whence it is delivered into the boot of the 
loading elevator and carried to the top of the building, 
where it is spouted into 500:bushel hopper scales, the 
weigh-beam of which extends to the first floor; it is 
Every operation is ac- 
complished automatically, with] the controlling mecha- 
nism on the first floor; and grain can thus be readily 
changed to different bins to suit the convenience of new 
receipts. The bins may be of any size; those from 500 
to 2,000 bushels having the preference. By openings in 
the sides near the bottom an easy entrance is obtained 
when required. When deslred, by special contract, the 
bsns may be arranged with ventilating and heating de- 
vices for bringing up the grade of damp or rejected 
grain. Two employes only are required, one to run the 
engine and the other to manage the weighing and hand- 
ling of the grain. 

The engraving B exhibits a design especially adapted 
to corn sections; but wheat storage may be provided in 


the upper story. 


The corn is elevated theuce by two short elevators and 
deposited in the one-story portion, which has a noppered 
bottom, through which a trough extends to the two-story 
part, where a drag conveyor carries the grain toa sheller 
in the basement. The shelled corn is elevated to the 
attic, cleaned and spouted into the hopper scales or bins. 
From the™scales the corn is spouted into cars on the 
track on the south side of the building. Corn that is to 
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| be stored may be re-elevated and spouted into the scales, 
| and thence into cars as described; the ear corn, if de- 
sired, may be elevated and loaded into cars. 


A Montreal dispatch says: ‘The harbor dues for the 
last fifteen days of the month of September manifested 
great buoyancy, as compared with the first half of the 
month, when there was a great falling off in the receipts. 
The amount received for the last month is only a trifle 
under $2,000 less than for the corresponding month of 
last year. Of course the increase during the last two 
weeks arose from a much larger quantity of grain being 
shipped. The tonnage of steamships arriving in port 
for September was considerably in excess of the same 
month in the previous fall. The wharves at present are 
lined with ocean steamships, some discharging, others 
loading to start for Europe at the end of the week. The 
prospects for grain freight for the remainder of the sea- 
son are improving.” 


The house has a similar construction 
to the first, and is represented as standing east and west. 
On the north side is a platform with two combined 
scales and dumps, upon which the wagons may drive. 
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A NEW DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARA- 
TOR. 


We give on this page an illustration of the new “Dust- 
less” Grain Separator, manufactured by Messrs. Dickry 
& Pass, of Racine, Wis., manufacturers of the “End 
Shake” Warehouse Fanning Mills. This separator em- 
bodies many good points, one of which is its simplicity 
of construction. Any one competent to run an ordinary 
fanning mill can operate it. Its height from the floor to 
the top of the receiving hopper is but four feet three 
inches, so that they can be used in any room that will 
accommodate a plain fanning mill. It can be run by 
horse-power as the separator is so constructed as to be a 
governor of itself. The suction can be gauged to suit 
any work desired. The cost of the machine is low, 
when the quality of its work is considered. 

We have seen letters from elevator men in Nebraska 
and Iowa, who are using these machines, and they ex- 
press themselves as highly satisfied with the work they 
are doing. We understand that these separators are 
made double, or two-storied, when desired, cleaning and 
scouring grain twice. 


THE PROPOSED INSPECTION AND 
WAREHOUSE LAW IN MINNE- 
SOTA. 


In our September issue we published in detail the 
legislative plan proposed by the Pzoneer Press for the 
relief of the alleged grievances of the grain- 
growers and dealers of the Northwest as to grad- 
ing aud handling wheat. This scheme proposes 
legislative control by thestate, briefly as follows: 

There should be a board of commissioners to 
sit ten days in each month from September to 
March, to provide and enforce regulations for in 
specting wheat, through inspectors for every one 
hundred miles of railroad; the elevators to be re- 
quired to have weighing and cleaning apparatus, 
and clean a farmer’s grain if complaint is made 
about grading; elevators also should be compelled 
to grade and receipt for all wheat offered for 
storage, and guarantee the grade, making ele- 
vator receipts negotiable. 

In view of some expected action at the coming 
session of the Legislature of Minnesota on this 
matter, the Press has had a large number of rep- 
resentative men interviewed, such as millers, ele 
vator and railroad men, legislators, grain dealers, 
farmers, etc.,and has given their opinions pub- 
licity through its columns. The farmers, as a 
general rule, sustain the proposed plan. By the 
other classes, while itis generally admitted that these 
complaints have a real basis in facts, and that some 
legislative regulation as to grading, elevating and trans- 
porting grain is advisable, there are many different views 
expressed as to the plan proposed, and various more or 
less serious objections made to it. On the other hand, a 
number of millers interviewed, manifested total indif- 
ference as to the matter, claiming that no legislative ac- 
tion could control the prices of wheat. 

Mr. Chas. MclIlrath, one of the oldest grain buyers of 


St. Paul, said that there was already a uniform estab- , 
lished system of grading, a law as to how to grade wheat, | 


and a legal “state board” to establish grades. The 
trouble he said was in the carelessness and ignorance of 
farmers, who brought in mixed, damp, or dirty wheat 
and expected to geta high grading and pay no dockage 
for dirt. He said, however, that he should be in favor 
of astate board, and inspector, with such deputies as 
were necessary to do the work; the state should pay the 
inspector, and the grain tolls the deputies. All elevators 
receiving grain through a license should be made public 
elevators, and be subject to inspection and regulation by 
the legal officers. He utterly opposed the compulsory 
cleaning clause as unjust and impracticable. No one, 
he said, should be compelled to stop his own business 
and work for another, especially at prices not of his own 
making. This latter pont seems to have met a general 
antagonism on the part of both elevator men and 
shippers; while the view was taken that this compulsory 
wheat cleaning would tend to increase the carelessness in 
this direction of the producers, and multiply the de- 
mand for separate storage and arbitration. 

Mr. W. H. Hubbard, an old grain buyer, thought the 
objects aimed at in the plan were good, but whether they 
could be carried out and were the best, was open to 
question. This expresses the view of many of his class. 


Mr, J. C. Boyden, general agent of the Milwaukee Road, 
several years ago had the management of the elevators 
on the Sioux City Railroad. This is spoken of as one 
of the most satisfactory managements of elevator sys- 
tems ever worked, resulting in such confidence in its in- 
spection and management that their grain receipts were 
equal to negotiable bank paper. While the road owned 
the houses, they were public elevators, open to all 
customers, the company being responsible for the grain. 
Milwaukee prices ruled; farmers were docked enough 
for dirty wheat to keep up the grade, and the grain was 
guaranteed when delivered at St. Paul or Minneapolis, 
but not at Milwaukee or Duluth; still, he said, the grade 
always beld out at those points also, This plan is not 
now practicable, as the roads can not and would not now 
buy the houses. He thought the proposed state inspec- 
tion would probably be a good plan. Mr. Kingsland 
Smith, of the St. Paul Roller Mill Co., pronounced the 
plan wholly impracticable; it would, he said, take a force 
of ten thousand inspectors, to attend to one-half the dis- 
putes that would spring from it. The farmers, he 
thought, would lose by compelling the grades through 


| the country to come up to the standard of the grain 


centers. He doubted utterly the view that they have 
been the losers in the present methods, but thinks they 
have, on the whole, held more than their vwn, judging 
from his own observations and experience in buying 
wheat. He could not see how a law could be executed 
compelling elevator men to clean the wheat of their 
customers, and give them all sorts of facilities for sell- 
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ing their wheat at any market, unless the railroad com- 
panies were also compelled to run public elevators at 
every station. The great differences in the character of 
the wheat in different counties, Mr. Smith thinks would 
infinitely complicate these questions of grades; the 
whole matter he thinks should be left to the action of 
the general laws of trade. He thinks it possible that a 
state standard of inspection might be made, with in- 
spectors at the principal state markets, while country 
elevators should be required to guarantee the grades of 


| these markets on their tickets; he admits that under the 


present system, without any standard authority or board 
of final appeal, there is infinite dispute between buyers 
and shippers. 

Mr. Wm. G. Gates, secretary of the St. Paul Board of 
Trade, considered the cleaning clause impracticable; but 
a state inspector, empowered to appoint his own depu- 
ties over the state, would work better than to trust de- 
cisions to a board of commissioners. The millers and 
grain men of Minneapolis in general look with favor on 
the proposed movement, but they think that many 
changes will have to be made in the plan proposed 
to render it practicable. The large number of sub- 
inspectors required is particularly objected to, in view 
of the difficulty in finding good, practical experts. The 
danger also is pointed out of an increase in the army of 
official appointees. General Manager Hubbard, of the 
Millers’ Association, said that he would favor any sys- 
tem of state inspection based on true business principles; 
and though he had not examined this one closely, he 
thought the general idea a good one. Mr. Bagley, a 
member of the inspection committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and formerly a grain inspector at Milwaukee, 
Wis., did not think the proposed plan would work. He 
favored the state inspector, but thought that the depu- 
ties should not be scattered through the country, but 
located at terminal points. There would be great dif- 
ficulty in establishing a perfectly certain grade, and if a 


car load at a country station should be graded say, No. 1 
hard, but at Minneapolis be rated as No. 1 regular, the 
difficulty would arise as to who should stand the loss, 
both being official. A rigid system of state inspection 
is desirable, and would in the end be a benefit to the 
farmers; but it was doubtful whether they could be 
made to see it; while the state system he thought liable 
to become the tool of political partisanship. Open 
markets aud free competition would, he thought, do 


more for the farmers than the plan proposed or any | 


other. Mr. C. A. Pillsbury said that he was in favor of 
state inspection, and was pleased with the plan proposed ; 
he thought that the parties making appeals should pay 
the costs, if they were not sustained; otherwise many 
trivial complaints would be made, Other changes might 
be required, but broadly he approved its principles; it 
would greatly facilitate trade, but whether farmers 
would get any better prices or as good was an open 
question ; still a fixed, unchangeable standard of inspec- 
tion, made by state authority, he hoped would be ac- 
complished soon by legislative enactment. Chief In- 
spector Maxwell also objected to the number of sub-in- 
spectors proposed, and considered their proper places to 
be at terminal points on the same grounds as stated by 
others. 

The opinions of various Congressmen were given at 
some length by letter, including “such names as Hon. 
Nute Nelson and Milo White. They are strongly in 
favor of the movement and add their belief in the com- 
pulsory co-operation of railways in equalizing the gains 
or the losses of the grain traffic, from the producer 
to the consumer. The formalizing of legislative 
action should be made with the advice of those 
whose experience in these various departments 
qualifies them to speak. The Press makes a some- 
what lengthy rejoinder to the objections made to 
the plan, which we may leave for the develop- 
ments of legislative debate. There is a clear 
consensus of opinions on the part of the over- 
whelming majority interested directly in the grain 
traffic that some definite action should be taken to 
make uniform and reliable grade, and do justice 
to the poor farmer as well as the rich railroad 
magnate. Many objections, as those regarding 
political abuses, which have an immense field of 
wrong to which the American mind is now seri- 
ously directed, with a determination that they 
shall be remedied, will, we trust, vanish under the 
careful trial of proposed remedial schemes. There 
should meanwhile be no decline in the 
energy of our farming community in keeping’ 
fully abreast with the demands of traffic in 
providing thoroughly separated and cleaned grain 
of the best varieties in demand; and any public 
measures that shall tend to jessen their feeling of re- 
sponsibility as to intelligent action in these directions 
will, so far, be a deplorable evil, such as no advantages 
of state inspection or grading can offset. As seen in the 
success of the Sioux City elevator system, above noted, 
thorough, honest, and reliable methods require no law 
but that of reputation, deserved and sustained, and the 
natural laws that govern human nature to make the 
simple receipts of a country house equal on ’Change to 
gold; this higher law of dealing in the world’s bread 
food is the only perfectly reliable and enduring one that 
no objections can disturb. ae 2 


A SOUTHERN REMEDY FOR WEE- 
VIL IN GRAIN. 


A writer in the Southern World gives the following 
remedy for weevil, which he obtained from a farmer 
and has successfully tried for some years after being 
greatly troubled: The corn is gathered as early as pos- 
sible, and a good armful of sassafras limbs gathered 
while the leaves are green, are placed in the bottom of 
the crib. The sassafras is mixed freely through the 


corn as it is housed. Mr. Baker, who hails from Bel-— 


den, Tex., says that his cribs were free from weevil the 
last of August, when he fed his last corn; and he has 
since Sept. 13, gathered 100 bushels of corn, mixing in 
the sassafras. He states that he has tried leaving the » 
grain in the field until the last of November or later, 
and found that he lost as much or more than by the 
weevils; and it did not prevent their appearing in the 
corn. This gentleman’s neighbors, not using this’ sim- 
ple remedy, are suffering, he says, greatly from this pest. 
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A NEW GRAIN SHOVEL MACHINE. 


Under this head we illustrate the Rinehart Grain 
Shovel, manufactured by W. D. Rrnewart, of Terre 
Haute, Ind. This machine has been in use fortwo years, 
in Terre Haute and at other places, and is working satis- 
factorily. The manufacturer claims that this machine 
will unload more grain in a given time (its performance 
in Terre Haute being 500 bushels in three and a half to 
four minutes) and at less expense for repairs of ma- 
chine, or breakage of scoops and ropes, than has been 
accomplished heretofore. The machine is so arranged 
that when the scoop comes in contact with cleets or 
bolt heads, on the car floor, the operator is warned, and 
has suflicient time to relieve the scoop before breakage 
of either it or the rope can occur, an item that enters 
largely into the running expenses of this class of ma- 
chinery. 

Referring to the cut of this machine, A, A aresprocket 
wheels, supported in suitable bearings, having in proper 
connection a driving chain, V, V. JB, B are tightening 
frames for stretching the chain. 0, C areturned guide 
shafts (a single machine having but one). D, D are 
rope heads, and they are babbited and fitted to the guide 
shafts, on which they reciprocate. JZ is a lug, attached 
to one of the chain links, by which the rope head is 
pushed forward, thus operating through the rope the 
scoop or shovel. /#, Fare shive pulleys to guide the 
shovel ropes. G@ and H 
are the shovel or scoop 
ropes, connected with the 
scoop in the usual man- 
ner. The inner ends are 
attached to the eye bolts 
AK, in the rope heads. I 
is the pulley which re- 
ceives the power. J isa 
steel spring, which re- 
ceives and absorbs any 
undue shocks, or resist- 
ance met with by the 
scoop, and prevents the 
breakage of the came. 
EC is an eye-bolt to which 
the service ropes are at-, 
tached. L, ZL are wooden 
guide bars, having grooves 
for the reception of the 
rope-head shoes. Nisa 
heavy drive chain, with 
a suitably enlarged link, 
#, which acts as a pro- 
peller for the rope htads, : 
alternately pushing first the lower and then the 
upper one, to opposite ends of the machine, which ac- 
tion brings in their proper time each loaded scoop to the 
door of the car. 

The operation of unloading grain with this machine 
is asfollows: The operatives, each with a scoop, retreat 
to opposite ends of a grain car, and placing the scoops 
in position, one of them is instantly drawn forward to 
the door of the car, reaching which the other scoop is 
likewise drawn forward, while the first scoop is being 
returned and set for another draught. This action is re- 
peated alternately, until the car is unloaded. By this 
alternate action or movement of the loads, the strain on 
the machine is equalized, and the danger of breakage is 
greatly diminished. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS. 


The comparative advantages of the American Atlantic 
ports for the receipt and foreign shipment of grain over 
the Canadian, consists in the freight rate cheapness by 
rail caused by the large number of competing roads that 
run east from Chicago; but especially in the terminal 
facilities for handling and storing grain, in regard to 
which Montreal is far in the background, where the 
grain brought by rail has to be either elevated into store 
or put in barges and sent down to be loaded into ocean 
vessels, or as stated in one case of bag shipment carted 
to the steamer. At Baltimore the B. & O. Railroad have 
three elevators with a storage capacity of 3,800,000; a re- 
ceiving capacity of 1,500 car loads, and a delivering ca- 
pacity of 2,000,000 bushels daily. Philadelphia provides 
elevator facilities by which ocean vessels are loaded di- 
rectly from railway elevators at a charge of one cent per 


day for wharfage. 
River Railway have an elevator storage capacity of 
2,300,000 bushels, and a transfer capacity of 60,000; one- 
quarter of a cent is charged for elevating, and no wharf- 


The New York Central & Hudson 


age. Tue Erie Elevator has a large capacity, where the 


wharfage charge is two cents per ton for the first 200, 


and one-half acent per ton above this per day. At Bos- 
ton the Boston & Albany Road has an elevator of 1,000,000 
bushels capacity, with no charge for wharfage. 


CANALS AS CARRIERS. 


The future position of our waterways as carriers of 
grain freights, compared with the railroads, especially 
in relation to canals, is one of great practical interest. 
That they have been able to handle heavy freights at a 
much less cost than the roads, and. have been a factor of 
immense importance in the competition in rates during 
the period of navigation, and with our enlarged storage 
facilities, for a much longer period, is very evident. But 
the roads also have made great advances in their carrying 
facilities, and combination freight arrangements, which, 
together with their advantage in speed and time, is mak- 
ing the question a prominent one, whether the day of 
the canal has not nearly passed away. The large owner- 
ship for these roads of the propellers on: the lakes and 
the grain elevators at the ports is daily diminishing the 


-practical competitive value of the water routes, whose 
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Great Britain are of the first class only, extending 2,500 
miles of distance. The railways have found it neces- 
sary to buy the connecting links,of the different systems, 
controlling as they doa large traffic in heavy goods. Of 
this class this country has the same number of miles with 
a depth of from four to seven feet. These have paid 
many times over their cost, and are still paying well, in- 
directly, by their influence on the railway freights. The 
Secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade stated that 
where railroads came in competition with the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal, the freight rates were diminished 
one-half. The most important of this class, the longest, 
and the one that has continued to be of real value as a 
factor in a large grain transportation, is the Erie. The 
second group is illustrated in the Illinois River improve- 
ments, the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, etc., with locks 
and dams for these purposes. The Canadian system 
also presents examples of these canals that will always 
have their advantages over all other methods of the 
same transportation, having plenty of water, short mile- 
age, and the cheapest of facilities. To the third class 
belong the St. Mary’s, the Welland, and the great isth- 
mus canals, such as Suez and Panama. These tell their 
own story of usefulness and value, and are likely to be 
largely increased at various points of the great lakes and 
ocean connections. While among the first class the Erie 
marks an epoch in the history, growth, and commercial 
advance of the West, and is stillan important channel of 
transportation, there can 
be no doubt that the rail- 
way will supersede event- 
ually all these small ditch- 
es; but they can never 
supersede those semi-na- 
tural ship canals whose 
importance will be en- 
hanced by their commen- 
surate enlargement in ac- 
cord with the demands of 
trade. 


= 
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The English canals, as 


Gi! 


noted, have a tonnage of 
23,000,000 annually. The 
French canals are of the 
greatest importance to 
that kingdom. An official 
report in 1873 estimated 
the French waterways at 
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facilities of transport are thus being absorbed and con- 
trolled by the railways The latter in this country have 
become great and powerful monopolies, controlling 
rather than controlled by the legislative power. The 
only safeguard to the public interests against their ag- 
gressive power is their competition with each other, 
which pooling arrangements are intended to prevent. 
But in spite of these facts the waterways continue to be 
an important element of our grain transportation; even 
the Erie Canal, with its obsolete size and depth, com- 
pelling a transferrence of all freights, competing with 
six lines of road and the Canadian Canal system, since 
the removal of tolls continues to be a large carrier of 
grain to the seaboard. While the roads have been in- 
creasing their carrying facilities, with a fully equal 
progress the lake steam tonnage has increased, with an 
immense decrease of the expense, and increas‘ d speed ; 
so that the prominent matter placed before the govern- 
ments of both countries is to ask for improvements in 
the harbors and various channels so that vessels of the 
largest economical tonnage may take their freight un- 
broken to the seaboard. This is certain in the not far 
future to be done by the Dominion, whose energy has 
been tireless in this direction, and her expenditures out 
of all proportion to her population and resources. The 
time will doubtless come when a water way will take 
the largest lake vessels through from the Father of 
Waters to an Atlantic connection. 

Some general facts as to canals may fe of interest. 
There are three classes of these channels. The purely 
artificial, of limited capacity, for which the water supply 
is the important consideration. The second class is the 
canalized river, rendered navigable by canals and dams 
forming a slack-water navigation. The third class is 
composed of the ship canals of large capacity, short 
length, and abundant water supply. The canals of! 


7,000 miles in length, of 
which 3,000‘are of the first 
class, 2,000 canalized riv- 
ers, and 2,000 uncanalized 
rivers. In 1875 the report- 
ed freight carried on these canals was 1,748,500,000 tons. 
The canals of this country, by the census report, carried 
that year 21,644,292 tons. The canal system of Canada, 
exclusive of the Trent, and St. Peters Canal, is only 113 
miles in length, and carried in 1883, 2,667,570 tons. The 
French waterways and canals had received an expendi- 
ture, up to 1878, of $240,000,000; in the United States 
the cost of those now operated was $170,000,000. The 
entire expenditure on the Canadian canals has been 
$45,000,000; and if the recommendations of the report of 
Engineer Robert C. Douglas be carried out, and the 
Welland and St. Lawrence system be improved as de- 
sired, this will be largely augmented. 


ELEVATOR AND RAILWAY CON- 
CESSIONS AT MILWAUKEE. 


The elevator and railway managers of Milwaukee, 
Wis., have recently made some concessions to the grain 
dealers to obviate the disadvantage the trade was under 
relative to Chicago side-tracking. The East-bound grain 
will now be transferred through the elevators at one- 
half a cent per bushel with the privilege of lying five 
days in the elevators if cars can not be obtained sooner. 
The previous charge was one and a half cents per bushel 
for the first ten days or less. This concession will be, it 
is said, an equivalent to the side-tracking at Chicago. 


Says an exchange: It is now safe to say that the Amer- 
ican corn crop this year will amount to 2,000,000,000 
bushels, and that it will be worth at least twenty-five 
cents a bushel, making the enormous aggregate addition 
to the wealth of this country from the corn crop alone of 
$500,000,000. What wonder that there is such a rapid 
accumulation of wealth in the United States, even when 
prices are low and times are hard. 
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A MONSTER CHICAGO WAREHOUSE. 


The new Hiram Sibley fireproof warehouse, the larg- 
est building, it is said, in Chicago, is about completed, 
and its great lifting elevators officially tested and proven 
satisfactory. This building occupies space at the north 
end of Clark street bridge, facing that street, which gives 
a completed floorage of fifteen acres. Besides the base- 
ment and sub-basement, it is ten stories in height, and 
composed almost entirely of brick and iron, costing 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. The impression 
given us approaching it is of massiveness of dimensions; 
but it has been very tastefully ornamented with terra 
cotta work, etc. That the materials are almost entirely 
the product of the manufactures of this young city is 
perhaps the most noteworthy feature of this structure. 
The style of architecture is called Norman, and the 
frontage is of the finest pressed brick. The immense 
coluwns that furnish the internal support are placed at 
intervals, each way, of thirteen feet. The great elevator 
is in the central part of the building, and was tested with 
loads gradually increased from 10,000 to 15,000 pounds. 
There are three other smaller elevators in different parts 
of the building; the largest, mentioned above easily raises 
ten tons, and the others five tons each. The fire-proofing 
has been done in the most thorough, practical manner, 
_ some 4,675 tons of fire-proofing material having been 
used in the construction, all the iron and the hollow tiled 
floors being thus rendered secure. 
room, etc., are all finished in a style adapted to the par 
lors of the wealthy. The amount of the work is incalcu- 
lable in its pillars, shutters, beams, girders, stairs, etc., 
amounting to thousands of tons. Mr. George H. Ed- 
brooke is the architect, and the supervision of the con- 
struction was done by Mr. Henry G. Savage, a member 
of the firm of Hiram 8. Sibley & Co., the proprietors. 


THE PERENNIAL TROUBLE. 


The Journal-Press, of St. Cloud, Minn., publishes a 
recent letter from a farmer at Clear Lake, Minn., in 
which he restates with considerable detail the charges 
made by the prodacers relative to the unjust grading of 
the wheat of the Northwest at the elevators, which, he 
says, are so completely in the railroad interests that the 
latter refuse to furnish facilities for grain shipments un- 
less they have been received at the elevators. Mr. Bald- 
win specifies cases where wheat that deserved the grade- 
of No.1 hard was degraded to No. 1 regular; and when 
he has called the attention of the agent of the Elevator 
Co. to the matter, and asked him why wheat that, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of Duluth and Minneapolis, was 
No. 1 hard, was not so graded; the reply given was 
that he could not help it, for “the had secret instructions.” 
One farmer, with 2,000 bushels, threatened a lawsuit, 
and had his grade raised. But few farmers can enter 
into a legal contest with these combinations. In the 
matter of weight, too, he found the companies’ scales 
under-weighing by ten pounds in one case, where the 
elevator company’s agent happened along, and after 
careful cleaning, found them deficient nine pounds. He 
was, he said, credibly informed that scales were kept 
purposely from ten to fifteen pounds short of weight, to 
make up, as claimed, for waste after the purchase of the 
wheat. 

Wishing to send his wheat to market without the in- 
tervention of these elevators, Mr. Baldwin wrote a state- 
ment of the matter to Railroad Commissioner J. H. 
Baker, giving facts as to the repeated refusal of the 
roads to furnish cars, and asking compulsory interfer- 
ence according to law. The reply of Mr. Baker said 
that he had given his opinion that the roads of the state 
were legally bound to furnish cars as requested; but he 
also said that they had utterly refused to fulfill their ob- 
ligations in this matter, and will only furnish cars, 
where elevators are running, to those shipping through 
them. He had brought the matter before the legislative 
committee on railroads last winter, but no action was 
reached: but he hoped the legislature this winter would 
take action upon it. He had referred Mr. Baldwin’s re- 
quest to Mr. Manvel, manager of the road, but he had 
declined to direct the cars to be supplied, on the general 
grounds stated. After this correspondence, says the 
writer, orders were received at Clear Lake and St. Cloud 
from the St. P., M. & M.R. R., not to furnish cars to out- 
siders till the elevators were full. This, he says, makes 
the Millers’ Association the only buyers of their wheat, 
while he had been informed that elevator charges at 
Minneapolis were 144 cents per bushel whether the 
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wheat went through the elevators or not. These are the 
views on the farmers’ side of these much-mooted ques- 
t’ans as to unfair grading, exorbitant charges, and illegal 
discriminations on the part of the company combinations 
refe red to. The public are entitled to a full statement 
of both sides, especially where legislative action is re- 
quired. It would seem that there must be a great want 
of wise unanimity of action on the part of the farmers, 
who, as a class, have immense wealth, that they do not 
meet these troubles with a union of action and judgment 
that could not but at length correct all real abuses. 


THE ECLIPSE LUBRICATOR. 


We illustrate herewith a new, visible feed automatic 
steam engine lubricator called “The Eclipse.” This de- 
vice has been especially designed to meet the growing 
demand for a first class, visible feed lubricator, for all 
kinds of small engines, steam pumps, and locomotive 
air-break pumps. 

As seen by the engraving, “The Eclipse” is very com- 
pact and simple. It is attached to the steam pipe of an 
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engine by only one connection, and can be applied to 
either horizontal, angular or vertical steam pipes, and in 
a limited space, makiag it peculiarily adapted for use 
on farm engines and air-break pumps. It will feed any 
kind of oil, or tallow, with perfect regularity, and is not 
affected by variations of temperature. The glass tube 
through which the feed and the disappearance of the 
oil are seen, is not exposed and will not break. It is of 
simple construction, and anybody can operate it success- 
fully. They are manufactured in two styles: First-class 
(all brass) nickel-plated, price $8.00. Second-class (all 
brass) bronzed surface, price, $6.00. J. Vin RENCHARD, 
of Detroit, Mich., and Windsor, Ont., is the inventor and 
sole manufacturer. 


WHEAT IN KANSAS. 


The question as to whether the Kansas farmers should 
go on increasing their wheat production, is discussed by 
the Kansas Farmer in the light of the present prices 
compared with the averages of over 100 years in Great 
Britain; and the averages since 1825 in New York, and 
for fourteen years in Chicago. The greatly changed 
conditions of production and transportation are also re- 
viewed. In the longer period mentioned the wheat 
acreage of this country has increased a hundred fold; 
while our improved transportation facilities now make 
it possible to raise and send the grain to markets over 
2,000 miles distant. But since 1840, when the great mass 
of the workers were farmers, the relative number so 
employed is greatly diminished; while the introduction 
of extensive manufactures has greatly increased the 
home demand; and at the same time our wheat and 
flour exports have largely increased, both in a ratio 
much greater than that of population. Roughly es- 
timated, the ratio of farmers—actual workers—to the 
total population in 1840, was in millions, as about four to 
seventeen; in 1880, they were to one another about as 
eight to fifty; and adding the estimated dependents, 
they would be less than one-half the total population. 
Meantime the ratio of our home use, about nine-tenths 
at the opening of this period is now reversed, and we 
are exporting now nine-tenths of our crop in grain or 
flour; also a much greater increase than that of the ratio 
of our population. This, it is readily seen, is due to the 
vast extent to which machinery has displaced human 
hands, minimizing time and labor, and increasing im- 
mensely the production. Taking the Chicago reports 
for the past fourteen years, there has been an increase of 
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wheat production of 100 per cent., against an increase in 
our aggregate population of about 40 percent. These 
statements might, the writer says, close the balance on 
the test account; but there are other factors that 
bear upon the settlement concerning the world’s demand 
and supply. Taking the range of prices during these 
past periods, the present prices are lower now than the 
averages of any year or month during the time men- 
tioned. In Chicago, the lowest average of any one 
month of the fourteen years was 81 cents; the highest 
was $1.36; the average of the present season so far is 
estimated by the farmer as not higher than the lower of 
the above, or at 81 cents. The New York averages, 
which are not definitely stated, for the period since 1825 
present substantially the same results. The figures of 
the London Heonomist show that the price of wheat in 
1780, over a hundred years ago, was $1.08 per bushel: 
and it has never in the interval been lower until the 
present averaging for the third quarter of the cereal 
year, 1883-4, $1.1014, or within 214 cents of the lowest 
quarterly average of the whole period. The increase of 
population, repeal of the corn laws, and the vast relative 
increase of British manufactures, have been offset by 
the increased fields of production, rendered accessible 
by the building of railroads and the improved facilities 
for handling grain; these have been repeated until 
“Indian wheat,’ etc., are almost the school-boy’s by- 
words. The writer admits that these facts are far from 
exhausting the subject; but they point to a present over- 
production of wheat; and while the advice is not given 

to decrease the present acreage, it is urged that increased 

efforts be made in other directions, such as stock and 

fruit growing, etc. With a simple continuance, but no 

increase, the world’s market will soon offer fair remuner- 

ation for good wheat. 


USES OF CORN. 


A correspondent of a Washing on, D. C., paper on the 
uses made of our corn crop, says that while meat is a 
prominent one, not more than half of the cora consumed 
in the United States is used in the production of all 
kinds of meat and poultry. The following figures give 
the Agricultural Department’s report of the uses made 
of this crop in 1882: : 


Bushels. 

For human £000 6.5.00 ecre jecasee sis cose acecelns salen iene 
For feed of work animals... :....- cee se ccscvlecase 520,°00,000 
For meat productlon.. ........ 6.6... ee ee ce ve ce oe ee ve oe ov 06 180,000;000 
Export, seed, for sprouts, CtC........ 2... 000. ce ee ee ve ee ee 167,000,000 
IPOGRR EA eo vrissielnee tie bias catenaitte a deticokts Si eee 1,617,000,000 


It is thus seen that not quite half was used in the pro- 
duction of mevt; while the writer claims that only an 
average of one-fourth is turned into pork. Hogs are 
fed but little corn in the South, where they get mast, 
field peas, and grass, which latter is a large source of 
Western pork. In the East the vegetable refuse of the 
kitchen supplies much of the food of the swine, pump- 
kins, apples, and potatoes being their principal bill of 
fare. But few hogs in this country get twenty bushels 
of corn per annum, and many not one-fourth of that. 
These remarks were called out by Prof. Collier’s book- 
on sorghum. 


A NEW WHEAT PEST. 


Professor A. J. Cook, of the Agricultural College 
Michigan, has recently received specimens of an insect 
larve of a moth from Saginaw, Huron, and Wexford 
counties, which is seriously damaging the wheat; and 
he desires to be informed as to how general this pest has 
become, also as to-its character and habits, and receive 
specimens from any who may find them. The caterpil- 
lar is light colored, about half an inch long, with a brown 
head and faint stripes. Prof. Cook had also received 
some larval insects from the eastern part of the state, 
that work above the joints in the wheat straw, from six 
to twelve in each straw. They are found from half an 
inch t> two inches above the joint, and the straw, from 
half to more than an inch is solid, and the larve are em- 
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bedded in small oval cells in this mass, the cells being © 


a little more than one-eighth of an inch long, and the 
yellowish-white larva a little less. It has a few hairs, 
thirteen joints and a head, with small, dark jaws. The 
pupa is alittle longer than the larva. The legs and 
nine-jointed antenne show plainly through, the latter 
darker than the pupa. He had not obtained the flies at 
the time of writing, but makes the same request as in 
the other pst. 
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A NEW FRICTION CLUTCH. 


Mechanical ingenuity has been at work for a long time 


| further particulars, apply to the sole agents, Tue Linx- 


Bruty ‘Macwinery Company, of this city. 


in attempting to perfect the friction clutch, it being long THE YIELD OF CORN AND THE 


ago conceded that a perfect friction clutch would prove 
an important adjunct to devices for the transmission of 
power. Some of the many advantages accruing from 
its use may be mentioned, as follows: 


CORN YIELD. 


Some. old lessons from the fields of our new corn crop, 


As a coupling it | which is estimated at the lowest as 1,800,000,000 bushels, 


may be used to connect one portion of a shaft with an- | are given to its granger patrons by the Farmers’ Review, 
other where it is desirable to stop one part while the | and are worthy of consideration and adoption by the 
other continues to move. As a clutch, in connection | producers of the cereals of the whole country. The 
with pulleys, gearing, or sprocket wheels, it may connect | character of the crop leads to an estimated yield of 28 


counter-shafts with main lines, individual machines with | bushels per acre. 


The official estimate of the crop of 


the main line, or one part of a machine with another. | 1883 was 227, and of the eleven years 1871-81 was 26. 
It is particularly desirable in place of tight and loose | The extremes of the present crop, put at 10 and 80 bush- 
pulleys, as the machinery may be started as quickly or | els, would give a mean of 45 bushels; and in considera- 
as gradually as may be wished, without straining or | tion of thé fact that over 100 bushels per acre have fre- 
fraying the beit, as is the case when a shifting belt is | quently been raised, this ought not b2 an average beyond 


employed. 


In case of an accident, as of a person being | attainment with intelligent care an skill. 
caught in the machinery, a shaft being twisted, or a belt | shown that this can be done by raising the average of 


England has 


caught, the foreman in charge of the room or department | her wheat crop from twelve to over thirty bushels, a crop 


would have the power under 
his immediate control, and 
could act immediately, and 
thus prevent what might 
occur during the delay of 


communicating with the en- 


gineer. 

A clutch, to be a good’ one, 
should be, first of all, simple ; 
second, it should be con- 
structed so that the wearing 
parts may be well lubricated, 
and, at the same time, the 
oiled parts protected from 
the dust. The clutch here 
illustrated, possesses these 
features, with many others, 
and will be described as fol- 
lows: 

This clutch operates on the 
principle of clasping and un- 
clasping a metal ring about a 
wood-filled hub. The me- 
chanical device for accom- 
plishing this end may be 
understood from the cuts of 
the cross and longitudinal 
sections. 

A is the shaft; B is the 
wood-filled hub; @ is the 
annular metal ring; D the 
case or hollow hub which is 
keyed to the shaft; G G are 
levers adapted to oscillate on 
the points of the adjustable 
screws H H; J is another 
lever, the wedged-shaped end 
of which can be seen in the 
cross-section; O is a toggle, 


a 


CLUTCH PULLEY. 


Legal Notes. 


Factor’s Lien —General Balaace. 


A factor’s lien does not exist when the general balance 
of account is against the factor, and advances made by 
him to his principal will be presumed to be made in 
liquidation of his indebtedness pro tanto.—McGrafe vs. 
Rugee, Wisconsin Supreme Court. 


Warehouseman—Commingling Grain--Loss by Fire, 

This is an action to recover grain destroyed by fire. 
The court held that the principle that a bailee is re- 
sponsible for the loss of goods where he commingles 
them with his own, does not apply where a warehouse- 
man receive grain to be stored for the owner. Articles 
of such a character can be separated by measurement, 
and no injury result to the owner from the commingling. 
(See Story Bailments. Sec. 40; Law of Produce Huchange, 
Secs. 152 and 154; 48 Wich., 421; 83 Am. Rep., 119.) In 
such a case where the ware- 
house and its contents are 


vist Si destroyed by fire, without 
LG ey any fault of the warehouse- 
aes us man, he is not liable for the 
loss of the grain. Judgment 
affirmed.— Rzce -vs. Nixon, 


Ind. 
1884. 


S. C., September 17, 


Common Carrier—Con- 
necting Lines. 


E 


Gy 

Where a railroad company 
received merchandise to be 
transported to a point beyond 
its own line of railroad, over 
its own and other lines of 
railroad connecting with it, 
and gave to the shipper its 
receipt stating that the mer- 
chandise was shipped “at 
owner’s risk,” the Supreme 
Court of Kansas held that 
this receipt was a special 
contract limiting the liability 


CROSS SECTION. 


A NEW FRICTION CLUTCH. 


CLUTCH SPROCKET WHEEL. 


of the carrier, and that such 
connecting lines of railroad 
were entitled to the benefits 
of the exemption from lia- 
bility specified in it, and 
that neither of the com- 
panies owning such connect- 
ing lines were liable for 
damages to the merchandise 
transported, unless it could 
be shown that such dam- 
ages arose from the negli- 
gence of the company sought 
to be charged.—A7ff' vs. At- 


and WM is a Sliding sleeve or collar. The cut illustrates | that on soil cultivated for centuries, has, in long periods | chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company. 


the clutch in grip; the grooved collar, MZ, is up to the 
case as far asit can go, and it will be noticed that in this 
position the toggle is past center, and consequently 
locked; the wedge end of lever J is pushed down be- 
tween the levers H H, which in turn clasps the ring 
firmly about the wood-filled hub B. It will be observed 
that three of the most powerful elements in mechanics 
are employed in this clutch, namely: The toggle, the 
wedge, and the lever. Thus, a very small power on the 
hand lever will put into force the most powerful clutch, 
and that without any end thrust on the shaft, the great 
objection to the majority of friction ‘clutches. It may 
be also mentioned that the frictional ‘parts are entirely 
encased, so that no dust or dirt of any kind can reach 
them, and, by a judicious arrangement of the oil cham- 
bers and channels, the oiling of the surfaces is most per- 
fectly secured. 

One of the cuts represents the clutch in combination 
‘with the hub of a pulley, there being a special wood- 
filled hub made for ‘this use. This combination: will 
take the place of a tight and loose pulley: The clutch 
gear illustrated is particularly desirable, as it allows the 
throwing in of gears without fear of breaking the teeth. 
In many instances a clutch would pay for itself in this 
combination. The clutch sprocket wheel, also  illus- 
trated, is another combination which, for throwing in a 
‘positive belt, seems to leave little to be desired. For 


of poor crops, never fallen below an average of twenty- 
eight bushels per acre. The economy in thus, either on 


the same acreage raising a crop of about 3,000,000,000° 


bushels of corn, or which would have sived from the 
say, 64300,000 acres of this cereal, some 24,300,000 for 
other products, and still given us our present handsome 
crop, is self-evident. The requirements for this purpose 
have been fully made public already. A well-nourished, 
thoroughly cultivated soil, a careful selection of all the 
seed, and a uniform planting, especially noting that the 
variety of seed chosen is adapted in the time of its ma- 
turity, etc., to the soil and climate where planted; keep 
the crop ahead of the frost. Insect pests may be hard to 
entirely escape, yet the Department of Agriculture has 
given much practical and valuable instruction on this 
matter, but their avoidance in store, with proper care, is 


| almost perfectly attainable. 


A device for keeping grain and other uncertain kinds 
of cargo from: shifting has been patented by a firm in 
New Orleans, and promises to prove cheap, simple, and 
in every way desirable. The ship is divided into longi- 
tudinal compartments, secured by rods from side to side 
of the vessel; and different kinds of grain, without using 
bagging, may be completely separated from each other 
by dividing the compartments longitudinally by sections 
into such space as may be desired, ~ 


Agency to Buy Grain—Damaged Grain. 

McV.,a commission merchant, was employed by a mill 
company to buy wheat for it, and he was to receive as 
his commission three cents a bushel. He was instructed 
to buy good, sound wheat, none of it to be damp or 
musty; and he did buy what he believed to be good and 
sound grain; but a large part was found to be damp, and 
could not be ground, and the company sued McY to re- 
cover its value, and got a judgment for the amount. The 
company appealed the case, Lake City Flouring-Mill 
Compavy vs. McVean, to the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota, where it was successful. The Chief-Justice, Gil- 
fillan, in the opinion, said: ‘One employed simply as 
an agent does not become an insurer of success in the 
business. He does not, by merely accepting the employ- 
ment, guarantee his principal against such incidental 
losses as may occur in the course of the business; be- 
cause these are incident to all avocations, and.no one, by 
implication of law, ever undertakes to protect another 
against them. If the principal desires to hold his agent 
liable for such lapses he must make his contract of em- 
ployment accordingly.” 


The Howe Scales took first premium at Philadelphia, 
Paris, Sydney and other exhibitions. Borden, Selleck & 
Co., agents, Chicago, Il. 
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THE LARGEST ELEVATORS. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—Would 
you kindly inform me whether anything is published 
that will show the capacity of the principal elevators in 
the United States? Would you permit me to suggest 
that, if there is not such a list published, one would be 
of great interest to many readers. Yours truly, 
Joun K. Maclvor, 
Sec’y Detroit Board of Trade. 

[We know of no such list, We have compiled and 
publish elsewhere in this issue, a table of a: number 
of elevators whose capacity is over 1,000,000 bushels. 
The figures may not be exact in some instances, but the 
list is sufficiently accurate for ordinary purposes of com- 
parison.—ED. | 

GRAIN RECEIPTS. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—I notice 
that considerable has been said about farmers being able 
to hold their wheat better now than they were a few 
years ago, it being announced that grain is not coming 
in very freely. Such is not the case. Receipts at 
Chicago have been, for the months of August and Sep- 
tember, 1884, 15,298 cars, against August and September, 
1883, 12,776 cars, and August and September, 18 2, 16, 
991 cars. The crop of 1882 was a large and fine one 
and, in the opinion of many, better than the one we have 
just harvested. The price during September of that 
year was remunerative, and farmers marketed more 
freely than almost any year in the previous history of 
the trade. So that, notwiths'’anding the low prices, we 
have received more this year than last by 2,500 cars, and 
only some 1,700 cars less than in 1882, when the price 
ruling was about $1.06, ard shipments were stimulated 
by the McGeoch corner of that month. Receipts have 
been correspondingly large at all other primary markets, 
notably so at St. Louis and Toledo. 


Very truly yours, SHIPPER. 


ELEVATOR BUILDING IN THE WEST. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—I have 
been thinking for some time of writing you regarding 
the season’s trade, and offering some suggestions about 
elevator building. I have been over considerable of the 
Northwest the present season, and find crops generally 
good, but not so many elevators building as one would 
naturally expect to see. A great deal of the ground is 
monopolized by a few persons who have railroad back- 
ing. Some of the roads are making a show of letting 
any one build who wishes to do so, but lam informed 
by one who seems to know that it is more show than 
reality; that insiders can get rebate and cars, when out- 
siders can not. It seems to me that plenty of elevators 
are an important adjunct to a well-equipped railroad, 
making less rolling stock necessary to carry the freight 
as they would, in a great measure, do away with a rush 
for a part of the season, while at other times there is 
very little todo. AsI look at it, the general manager 
who gives the most encouragement to the building up of 


for that purpose. Reapers and mowers are in use but a 
small portion of the year, while elevators are in use al- 
most continually, and it is as important that the elevator 
should be perfect in all its workings as that reapers and 
mowers should. Weare going to build a fine elevator 
for Wm. Loudon, of Odell, Neb., and will put in steam 
shovels and a large sheller and cleaners, for T. CV. Brown 
& Co., of Lincoln, Neb. Yours truly, 
M. F. Sreiny, of Seeley, Son & Co. 
Fremont, Neb. 
GRAIN AND THE TARIFF. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Your 
correspondent from Kansas, Mr. Hunter, in your Septem- 
ber number, seems to be on the fence on the question as 
to whether our policy of protection is not an injury to 
the grain trade, and is not largely a cause of the failure 
of our surplus wheat to find a market, especially one that 
will pay. In view of the fact that the immense majority 
of the American people believe that we measurably owe 
our national prosperity to this policy, so much so that in 
the present presidential canvass the leaders of that party, 
ostensibly for free trade, have so wholesome a fear of 
the opposing views of their rank and file as to leave it a 
matter of doubt what action they would take if once in 
power, gives little encouragement to hope that the af- 
firmative of the query our friend asks, to which he says 
he leans, will receive much support from those engaged 
in grain dealing. But in these times of the unparalleled 
continuance of the depressed prices of wheat, when pro- 
ducers find that they are engaged in growing a surplus 
at a loss, this question as to whether, if these restrictions 
on traffic made by the protective feature on our revenue 
collection were removed, the grain now seeking a for- 
eign market would not find it greatly increased in the ex. 
change for those articles that are now to alarge extent 
kept out on account of the tariff enhancement of prices, 
comes to the farmer with a new interest, and with some 
suspicion on his part that a free trade policy might be of 
advantage in relieving the market gorge. But those 
who are treating this subject in the political arena, have 
called these questioners’ attention to the fact that free 
trade Britain is suffering in her agricultural depression 
far more than the United States, or perhaps than the 
protected producers of France, a nation far less wealthy 
or wisely and consistently governed. A careful study of 
the comparative wealth of the various civilized nations, 
and the ratio of their indebtedness to their resources, re- 
cently made by an eminent statistician, shows that Amer- 
ica is more wealthy than the United Kingdom by sev- 
eral hundred millions of dollars, with a ratio of debt to 
wealth of less than four per cent., while that of England 
is over eight per cent.; and the latter is reputed the rich- 
est nation of the globe, and is the center of the money 
exchange of commerce, with more available cash for 
loan or investment than perhaps all the rest. But for 
many years the steady decline of ‘British agriculture, 
and of the intelligenee and comfort of her farm laborers, 
has been a matter fully admitted and discussed, as to 
cause and cure, by her own statesmen and philanthro- 
pists. We do not claim that this is due to the revenue 
methods, but that free trade is thus shown not to be a 
panacea for these evils; while it has also been noted that 


a good line of elevators, is working for the best interest |,the British colonies, so far as they govern their own 


of his road. 

We have just completed a 10,000-bushel elevator at 
Herman, Neb., for C. C. Crowell & Co., at a cost of less 
than $2,500, that is complete in all its appointments, 
which we think cannot be equaled by any other builder. 
We have refused, heretofore, to build so small a one, 
but have had so many calls for small elevators that we 
concluded to build this one, and are so well satisfied 
with it that we will build others like it. We find many 
men who like to say that their elevators cost very much 
more than they do, which works to our disadvantage. 
We btilt a fine elevator in Kansas that cost $5,000, which 
was well liked by other parties, but when told that it 
cost $10,000 they were deterred from building. It is 
also somewhat usual for elevator builders to say that 
their houses hold more than they actually will, which 
works against the builder, who puts them at their actual 
capacity. We find a good many men who think they 
know about what they want, and that any good carpenter 
can build it for them, thinking to get a good house fora 
little money; but they find themselves disappointed in 
both cost and quality. We often hear parties say, “We 
wish we had seen one of your houses before we built.” 
We think a farmer might as well get some one to build 
their farm machinery, as that the man who wants an 
elevator should get any but an experienced man to build 


financial matters, have all adopted a protection policy. 
That the nearer and more accessible the market, other 
things equal the more valuable it becomes, is a self-evi- 
dent proposition; therefore the home market is the most 
desirable, and to stimulate its increase must be the ob- 
ject of an enlightened policy. Ido not intend to enter 
upon statistics, of which your paper furnishes an ample 
supply; but there are a few generally admitted facts de- 
rived from their study that bear upon our question. In 
our early history we were almost entirely a nation of 
agriculturists; now much less than one-half of our peo- 
ple are so engaged, while our manufactured products, 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars annually, 
are many millions in value greater than those of agricul- 
ture. Of the latter, amounting in 1880 to some $2,500,- 
000,000 in grain, potatoes and hay, we exported some 
$260,000,000, or a little over fifteen per cent.; while the 
official reports place our manufactured exports at about 
fourteen per cent. of our aggregate. In grain or bread- 
stuffs the differences between the amounts of different 
articles exported are great; as of corn, they amount to 
only from three to five, while of wheat they have reached 
as high a proportion as 83 per cent. But the fact stands 
out clear that with the aid of home-made machinery the 
ratio of our productions has surpassed by two and three- 
fold our increase of population, while of both agricul- 


tural and manufactured products that home population 
has consumed the lion’s share, under the most favorable 
condit‘ons of foreign commerce and improved transpor- 
tation facilities; that is, more than four-fifths of both. A 
government under whose financial and economic policy 
such results appear, cannot have a very ruinous one; 
and in times like the present, when all the commercially 
co-related nations are feeling an unexplainable obstruc- 
tion in nearly all the avenues of trade and production, it 
becomes the one which perhaps suffers the least, and has 
at the same time a mighty growth in all the elements of 
national prosperity, to move slowly on the lines of a rad- 
ical change of policy. 

Yours respectfully, A CONSERVATIVE. 


OUR EXPORTS ON BREADSTUFFS AND THE 
TARIFE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—Mr. J. 
W. Hunter, in your September issue, in order to start the 
discussion of the subject of the relations of our protect- 
ive tariff to the grain trade, asks: “Would not our ex- 
ports of grain be increased if our tariff was reduced to 
one for revenue only?” To this question the writer 
says he is disposed to give an affirmative answer. Being 
for many years a believer in the view that the highest 
interests of both trade and production are best ad- 
vanced by a total non-interference by the government, 
except to give them true legal protection and a fair 
chance for natural development, I feel inclined to sug 
gest a few thoughts on the matter, necessarily limited in 
scope by the special objects of your journal. 

There is always great danger in times of general de- 
pression of trade, and the clogging up of the markets, of 
which the causes are very numerous, and often obscure, 
forthe student of some special politico-economic question 
to give it an undue weight, and in riding his hobby, say, 
protection or so-called free trade, to overlook the many 
other causes, and put upon it an onus that the facts will 
not bear out. In the present decline in grain prices, this 
country stands on the same level essentially with the 
protectionist states of Europe, and the free trade king- 
doms of England and Holland; therefore, whatever may 
be fairly laid at the door of unwise revenue laws, there 
are other and far more prolific causes for this trade con- 
dition. There can be no debate as to the desirability of 
getting rid, at a profit, of a large grain surplus already 
on hand; but the question on which to base our future 
action is as to whether it is desirable to go on increasing 
and offering to the foreign market raw material, as 
grain, or whether the country should not rather be stim- 
ulated to an increase of manufactured articles much 
more readily and comparatively far more cheaply 
handled and transported than the crude; products. To 
increase our home market in this way for the latter, and 
increase the former productions for export, has been the 
specious claim made as to the value of the protective 
system in our revenue collection. The real economic 
question then would be, Has this been the effect of our 
high protective tariff since 1860, so far as it has had any 
influence? Incidentally it may be noted that the ques- 
tion of protectionin England, is in reference to a return 
to the old “corn laws” or their like, that were abrogated 
thirty-six years ago under the guidance of the great pro- 
tection leader, Sir Robert Peel; the same object has of 
late governed most other countries as to tariff legislation. 
But, although we have a tariff of twenty cents a bushel 
on wheat, our cereals need no protection, and this only 
serves to complicate our reciprocal relations with our 
Canadian neighbors. Our cotton is not protected, while 
rice and sugar, so highly protected, are matters of special 
consideration; our protective measures are mainly 
directed to manufactures. This, in its history and ac 
curate appreciation of causes, is an immense field; we 
shall only refer to points in our food production and 
trade, that show that the claim made above as to our 
home market and exports is not borne out by the facts. 


Taking official statistics for authority, the total value — 


of our breadstuffs and meat exports in the forty years 
from 1820 to 1860, was about $620,000,000; during the 
next ten years of high tariff they were nearly $640,500, 


000; and during the next three years—1880-83—they — 


rose to $661,000,000. The last three years of high tariff 
thus find our exports of food larger than in the imme- 


diate preceding ten years, as also during the whole forty — 


years preceding 1860, the time the late high tariff com- 
menced. That this is out of all proportion to the growth 
of our population is evident. 
time one-half at least of the protected factories that were 
to open to us this much desired “home market,” are 
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1883, in millions, were as follows: 
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closed, and are seeking more protection. A further refer- 
ence to our exports, as reported, shows that in the fifty- 
four years ended 1874, our total exports of breadstuffs 
were valued at about $1,684,000,000, while in the nine 


succeeding years they amounted to about $1,702,000,000. 


Taking the wheat crop alone, during the past fourteen 
years, as reported by the Agricultural Department, our 
exports of wheat, with the flour so estimated, increased 
from about 50,300,000 bushels in 1870-71, to about 148,- 
000,000 in 1882-3; thus a period in which our population 
only doubled, our wheat exports nearly trebled. 

The advantages that should accrue from protection, if 
any, are that it cheapens what we have to buy, or en- 
hances the prices of what we have to sell. The facts show 
that it has done for us neither. In a general view, we 
think that the tendency of a protective system, while 
it increases the wages of a certain class of artisans, is 
also to increase the cost of living; it in fact benefits 
the manufacturing monopoly, and overtaxes the mass of 
laborers. It taxes all our necessities and not our 
wealth. It helps to create and foster our great moneyed 
rings, while the ship-building interests are ruined, and 
to that extent our commercial prosperity, which the 
above facts show are the natural, overpowering require- 
ments of our growing industries. But we are exceed- 
ing the scope of your journal, as well as the reasonable 
limits of a letter, and will leave the subject to abler 
hands, believing in no unwise, hasty legislative 
changes; and in reforming abuses admitted to 
exist by the statesmen of all parties. 

Yours truly, 
REVENUE REFORMER. 


THE GRAIN TRADE AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 


Selecting from the report of Engineer 
Douglas to the Dominion Government, as to 
the Canadian waterways, some facts that con- 
cern the American grain interests are of value. 
It is stated that there are seven principal 
American grain markets, all of them speculative, 
including with those on the lakes, St. Louis and 
Peoria. Of these the comparative receipts in 
The total 
receipts of wheat were 82, of which St. Louis | 
had 15, Chicago 20.4; Toledo 23.8; the total 
receips of corn were 118.6, and those of the 
markets above were, St. Louis, 20; Chicago, 


74.4; and Toledo, 10.5. The shipments 
wheat and corn from Chicago East during 
the twenty years from 1864 to 1883  inclu- 


sive, by lake and rail compared, is as follows: Divid- 


‘ing the period into two decades and reckoning by mill- 


ions, the first decade gives 101 by lake of wheat, and 20 
by rail; of corn these shipments were respectively, 250 
and 25.5. During the decade ended in 1883 the ship- 
ments of wheat were by rail 127.7, against 63.7 by lake; 
and of corn were respectively 402.4 and 155. It is thus 
seen that the railways had increased their comparative 
shipments from 12.6 per cent. in the first period to 29.2 
in the second, of the total. . 
The facts in reference tothe traffic on the Erie Canal 
and its competition with railroads are valuable especi- 
ally in the view of the question of the relative value of 
these two methods of transportation and the future of 
the waterways. The Hrie Canal has now to meet a com- 
petition with six railroads, greatly intensified by the 
continued increasing control by the latter of the lake 
shipping and elevator interests. This has also been 
made more grasping by the discovery made by the New 
York Railway Commissioner that these roads were ofter- 
ing reductions in yearly rates, based on the agreement 
with shippers that no freights should be sent by canal. 
In the same two decades above noted, the total tonnage 
on the Erie in the first was a little over 3,000,000 bushels, 
against about 2,900,000 by rail. In the decade ended 
1883, these figures were about 3,450,000 by canal, against 
over 8,000,000 bushels by rail. The freight rates were 
respectively by canal and rail in the first decade .97 cents, 
against 2.31 per ton per mile as an average; and in the 
second period they averaged 53 by canal, against .98 of a 
cent by rail; these were general shipments. The total 
shipments of wheat and corn from the Buffalo elevators 
in the six years ended 1877, compared with the six ended 
1883, by canal and rail, show thatin the first period there 
was little over 223,000,000 bushels by canal, a yearly avy- 
erage of over 37,000,000; and by rail some 62,000,000, or 
a yearly average of alittle over 10,000,000, In the six 


years ended 1883, the total amount shipped by canal wds 
about 667,000,000, or a yearly average of a little over 
44,000,000 bushels; while the rail shipments were about 
111,400,000, or a yearly average of about 18,600,000 bush- 
els. These figures show that in the first period above 
named, the ratio of shipments by canal and rail were 
78.3 and 21.7 respectively; while in the period ended 
1883 they were 70.20 by canal and 29.80 by rail, showing 
a large relative increase by rail. 


THE FROST ELEVATOR ENGINE. 


Among the really meritorious engines now upon the 
market, that made by the Frost Manufacturing Co. of 
Galesburg, Ill., occupies a prominent place, and is de- 
serving of the attention of elevator men. This firm has 
been engaged in the manufacture of engines and boilers 
for the past thirty years, and well deserves the title 
“Pioneer” in this branch of manufacture. They have 
constantly aimed to be found in the front rank of en- 
gine builders, leading, not following. 

The accompanying cut will show in some measure the 
justice of this claim. This engine was brought out by 
them this season, and from the flattering letters received 
from their customers there is no doubt that it is fulfill. 
ing their most ardent anticipations. It is compactly 
and solidly built. The main bearing is cast solidly on 
the bed-plate, which isa model in form for strength as 


THE FROST 


ELEVATOR ENGINE. 


best oil cups, of ample size and approved design. This 
company sells tothe general elevator trade their engine 
with a handsome nickel-plated, automatic, cylinder oiler, 
not charged as “extras,” but asa part of every outfit. 
Their engines are carefully constructed, and ample 
allowance is made in all parts for taking up wear and 
lost motion. They are made to gauge and are strictly 
interchangeable, and the manufacturers believe that the 
exacting and careful buyer will find nothing wanting. 
The company is making a specialty of the Nebraska and 
Kansas trade, and inquiries from those sections, as well 
as other parts of the country, meet with prompt atten- 
tion. 


MINNESOTA CEREALS. 


The report of the Agricultural Department of Minne- 
sota, for October, was completed on the 8th. The re- 
turns from 240 regular correspondents and eighty tran- 
sient writers, representing every locality of the state, as 
to the wheat, oats and barley crops estimate the acreages 
the same as were reported in the early part of the sea- 
son; these are based on a comparison with 1883. The 
wheat average is less than in 1877 by 1.82 bushels per 
acre. The acreage of rye was small, and the crop unim- 
portant. The total area of wheat was 2,780,539 acres, 
aud the average yield was 17.18 bushels per acre, or an 
aggregate of 47,792 662 bushels. ‘he area of barley was 
301,410 acres; the averige yield per acre, 27.76, or a 
total of 3,618,524 bushels. The total area of oats was 
1,027,509 acres, and the average yield 40.18, or an aggre- 
gate of 41,293,742 bushels. The average condition of 
corn was 105. 

RECAPITULATION. 
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The Tratle. 


The Frost Mfg. Co. of Galesburg, IIl., report business 
good. 


The Harrison Conveyor Co. of this city report an ex- 
cellent trade. 


L.G. Thompson, of Stockton, Cal., has erected works 
for the manufacture of the New Stockton Grain 
Cleaner. 


The Williams & Orton Manufacturing Company, of 
Sterling, will shortly put onthe market a new gas engine 
styled the “Charter.” 


. A new grain separator is being manufactured at Great 
Bend, Kan., by N. T. White. It is called the Ogborn 
Grain Separator, and is said to separate rye from wheat 
perfectly. 

The Dean Bros.’ steam pump works, Indianapolis, 
Ind., have issued a price-list of duplex steam pumps as 
a supplement to their catalogue No.11. Hither the 
supplement or the catalogue may be obtained by writing 
the firm at the above address. 


Fifty years ago a man could only gather 
enough grain during harvest time to last him 
through the year, and then had to spend two- 
thirds of his time in cleaning it; but since the 
invention of the fanning mill a man can clean 
as much wheat ina day as he can harvest in 
a month. Not only does it “control the winds”’ 
and blow the chaff, but it removes seeds, foul 
stuff, dirt, etc., all in one operation. Such a 
one is called “The Racine Fanning Mill 
and Dustless Separator,’ and is manufact- 
ured only by Johnson & Field, Racine, Wis. 
All who are interested should send their name 
and address and receive one of their beautiful 
illustrated “Annuals,” sent free by mail.— 
Christian Statesman, Milwaukee. 


MOISTURE IN CORN. 


The importance of the questions concerning the 


of | Well as outline. It is trimmed throughout with the very | amount of moisture in corn, dependent on the period of 


its storage or sale and the atmospheric conditions, are 
of sufficient importance in an economic and practical 
point of view to allow of the frequent repetition of the 
facts, which few producers or dealers seem to clearly 
realize. The variations in the moisture of ripened corn 
just from the field is from 15 to 40 per cent., varying 
with the variety of soil and climate. The drying of the 
corn continues for months after harvest. Tes's made of 
the corn crops, with specimens from the same lots, in the 
three years of 1881-83 showed that while it had decreased 
in March, in October it had materially increased; and 
the conclusion was that a year was required to give its 
maximum specific weight. The standard bushel of 56 
pounds should contain 50 pounds of dry substance, but 
as ordinarily harvested, it contains only 42, or 75 per 
cent. A measured bushel often contains only 50 to 55 
pounds; removing the 25 per cent. of moisture, there re- 
mains only 37.5 to 41.3 pounds. Often 70 pounds of the 
moist grain is required in place of 56 to produce 50 
pounds of dry matter. The commercial importance of 
this is seen in the fact that a carload of 300 bushels, in 
the variation of from 15 to 20 per cent. of moisture, sold 
at 60 cents per weighed bushel, makes an aggregate dif- 
ference in value of $9. In transportation, thoroughly 
dry grain may absorb from 5 to 15 per cent. of moist 
ure, a fact that shippers abroad turn to their own advant- 
age. Wheat raised in the dry valleys of California will 
sometimes gain 25 per cent. in transportation to L’ver- 
pool. This is an important consideration in the esti- 
mates of the sometimes reported large yields of over 100 
bushels per acre, that might, on the scale of specific 
weights, be largely reduced. 


We notice that some weeks ago, when the Minneapolis 
Millers’ Association lowered the price of wheat, the 
farmers and their organs indulged in a general howl. 
But when the Association advanced the price of wheat, 
they barely announced the fact. 
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yeneral Altems. 


Fully fifty per cent. of our enormous crops of corn is 
cony erted into meat. 

The wheat crop of Indiana will reach 44,607,855 bush- 
els this year, according to latest estimates. 


The wheat receipts at Duluth during September were 
3,000,000 bushels, the largest month’s receipts ever known 
there. 

A novelty in trade is the recent shipment of large 
quantities of corn to Chicago from Buffalo, to cover pur- 
chases made for delivery in September. 


A farmers’ paper snappishly asks: “Does the Minne- 
apolis Millers’ Association own the entire state of Min- 
nesota? That is the question just now.” 


The second-class restaurant keepers where the “corn 
shorts” now take their frugal meals, carefully erase from 
the bill of fare “corn on the cob, 10 cents,’ out of fear 
of stirring up the animals. Lots of the boys would 
walk five miles round rather than pass a corn-field and 
have memories of September revived.—Inter-Ocean. 


In California corn sells at higher prices than wheat 
The former is quoted in the San Francisco market at 
from 82144 to 96 cents, and the latter from 64 to 75 cents 
per bushel. This reversing of values of these cereals is 
caused by thatcountry producing so abundantly of wheat 
and so small a supply of corn. 


Under the present facilities for transportation and 
storage, local scarcity iu any particular product is over- 
come by good crops in other directions. It is often dif- 
ficult to make the farmer who has only a short crop of 
apples, or potatoes, or grain, realize that 500 miles off 
those crops may have been raised in surplus. It is now 
necessary to study the national supply of farm produce 
rather than to base one’s ideas of supply or demand up- 
on local news only. 


A bushel contains 2,150 4-10 cubic inches; 100 bushels 
occupy 124 and 4444-10,000 cubic feet, or a box about 
eleyen feet two inches each way. Now let us suppose 
the corn crop of this year (two billion bushels) all 
brought to one place and deposited in a bin fifteen feet 
deep. The bin would cover a farm of 3,809 acres; or to 
putitin another way, the bin filled fifteen feet deep 
with corn would have to be 12,882 feet square, or nearly 
two and a half miles square. A pretty good sized corn- 
bin, Uncle Samuel! 


The difference in inspection grades between Minne- 
apolis and Duluth has caused a large amount of wheat 
tributary to Minneapolis to be shipped to Duluth. It is 
an open secret that wheat which the inspectors have re- 
jected or condemned, has been sold by sample on the 
floor of the Minneapolis Exchange for the same price as 
the regular. It seems to be the general opinion that the 
rvles of inspection are altogether too severe, especially 
in the No. 1 and 2 hard grades, and it is probable that 
the standard will be changed. 

The average corn crop of Indiana for the last ten years 
has been 101,974,810 bushels; the average area 3,442,078 
acres, making the average yield per acre 295 bushels. 
The largest yield was 138,252,000 bushels, made in 1878, 
when 4,125,000 acres were planted, and the average yield 
per acre was 32.8 bushels. The smallest yield was in 
1874, 74,624,000 bushels, the acreage that year being 
2,763,852, and the yieid 27 bushels an acre average. The 
highest average yield was made in 1875, when 34 bushels 
per acre was reached, and the lowest in 1881, 21.8 bush- 
els. 

“The average yield of wheat in Indiana for the last ten 
years was 31,708,631 bushels, on an acreage of 2,293,508 
acres, making the average yield per acre 14.1 bushels. 
The largest yield was harvested in 1880, and amount d 
to 49,766,758 bushels; the®*acreage was 2,962,307, and the 
average per acre was 16.8 bushels. The smallest yield 
was in 1875, 17,280,000 bushels, acreage 1,920,000, and 
average per acre nine bushels. The highest average 
yield per acre was iu 1879, 20.3 bushels, and the lowest 
in 1875, when it was, as we have just stated, only nine 
bushels. 

With 500,000,000 bushels of wheat at 65 c nts, they 
really get more money than with 400,600,000 bushels at 
90 cents. This seeming paradox is easily explained. A 
part of every crop they consume for food and seed. To 
them it makes no difference whether that part of the 
crop be rated in the market ata high or low figure, 


They require for seed over 60,000,000 bushels, and for 
the food of their own families and workmen probably 
100,000,000 bushels. Take 160,000,000 bushels from 
500,000,000 and there will be left 340,000,000, which at 56 
cents will bring $221,000,000. But with the same con- 
sumption out of acrop of 400,000,000, they would have 
left to sell only 240,000,000 bushels, which must sell at 92 
cents to realize as much money as the salable part of the 
larger crop at 65 cents. If is the same with other crops. 


D. K. Hurlburt, of Winona, Minn., a member of the 
Dakota Milling Co., which buys wheat at about fifty sta- 
tions in Central Minnesota and Dakota, says that the 
spring wheat crop in his section of the country has been 
largely over-estimated, and that the actual yield has been 
considerably damaged by smut and rain. Farmers who 
expected twenty bushels, find their yield to be only 
twelve per acre; many have stacked their wheat for bet- 
ter prices, so that deliveries are light Smuthas affected 
the soft wheat mainly; the hard wheat of Northern Da- 
kota having escaped for the most part. Mr. Hurlburt 
estimates the corn crop of Minnesota at 28,000,000, and 
that of Dakota at 15,000,000 bushels. 


THE GREAT ELEVATORS. 


The following table contains a list of the elevators 
and grain warehouses of the United States, with a re- 
spective capacity of one million bushels or more: 
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NEW YORK ELEVATOR CHARGES, 


At a meeting of the grain trade of the New York 
Produce Exchange, held on Oct. 1, the following was 
unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, Various efforts have been made by the Produce Ex- 
change to induce the trunk lines to rescind the action taken in 
July, 1882, whereby a charge of 1 cent per bushel is imposed upon 
eine loaded at railroad elevators into ocean-bound vessels; 
and, 

WHEREAS, This tax prevents any grain except through shipments 
from being delivered direct to the vessels, and has stopped the sales 
of ‘*‘job” cargoes loaded at railroad elevators, and, 

WHEREAS, Tt is a tax that serves, under the circumstances, to de- 
stroy the usefulness of the elevators in the proper handling of 
grain in the market, and has-turned away millions of bushels of 
grain to water routes: therefore, 

Resolved, That the president is hereby requested to appoint a 
committee of five to confer with the agents of the trunk lines, and 
Supeeror to remoye the disabilities under which the trade now 
suffers. 


The best and cheapest car starter is sold: by Borden 
Selleck & Co., Chicago, Ill.; with it one man can move a 
loaded car, 


| No. 305,876. -Filed Aug. 20, 1884. 


Pate Alatenta. 3 


Issued on September 9, 1884, 

ELevatcr GEARING.— Chas. Esplin, Minneapolis, 

Minn. No. 304,810. Filed July 14, 1884. (No model.) 

Grarmy AND FrLour Enryaror.—Richard Henry 

Everett, Vestal Center, N. Y., assignor to Eliza Ann 

Everett, same place. No. 304,998. Filed July 12, 1884. 
(No model.) ’ 


PNEUMATIC GRAIN ELEVATOR AND Porirrer.—Fred- 
erick W. Wiesebrock, New York City, N. Y. No. 304,982. 
Filed July 19, 1884. (No model.) 


AvTOMATIC GRAIN MreTrER.—Jacob C. King, York, Pa. 
No. 304,937. Filed April 11, 1884. (No model.) 


Issued on September 16, 1884. 
Macuine For Dryine, STEAMING AND COooLInG 
Grain.—Edward H. Sawin, Gardner, Mass. No. 305,244. 
Filed Dec. 15, 1882. (No model.) 


Grain SEPARATOR.—Alexander W. Lockhart, Stock. 
ton, Cal. No. 305,203. Filed Jan. 30, 1884. (No model.) 


Hay-Press.—George W. Dunn, Morning View, Ky. 
No. 305,163. Filed Aug. 1, 1884. (No model.) 


Fanning Minu.—Geo. Newton Mansfield, Hills- 
borough, Ill. No. 305,319. Filed May 22, 1884. (No 
model.) 


GRAIN STEAMER.— Frederick Burkhardt, St. Charles, 
Mo. No. 304,142. Filed Dec. 31, 1883. (No model.) 


InLuminating DEVICE FOR FRIGHTENING RATS AND 
Micr.—John H. Nelson, South Lima, N. Y. No. 305,102. 
Filed July 30, 1884. (No model.) 

Issued on September 23, 1884. 

BEARING FOR PuLLEY-SHAFTS OF CHAIN GEARING.— 
William C. Mackinney, Philadelphia, Pa, assignor to 
James Butterworth, Charles C. Butterworth, and William 
D. Butterworth, all of same place. No. 305,699. Filed 
June 30, 1884. (No model.) 


Bet FasTENER.—George W. Southwick, Southwick, 
Mass. No. 305,540. Filed Jan. 9, 1884. (No model.) 


BELT FastENER.—George W. Southwick, Southwick, 
Mass. No. 305,541. Filed Jan. 17, 1884. (No model.) 

Grat SEpaRATOR.—Andrew B. Monck, Fargo, Dak., 
assignor of one-half to B. Cloutier, same place. No. 
305,528. Filed May 9, 1884. (No model.) 

GEARING —Herman Schulze-Berge, Rochester, Pa. 
No. 305,715. Filed April 11, 1884. (No model.) 

Issued on September 30, 1884. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN AND SEED MEASURE AND REGISTER. 
—John L. Claudin and Edward D. Claudin, Morton, Ill. 
No. 306,000. Filed June 18, 1884. (No model.) 


DEVICE FOR TRANSMITTING PowrER.—George L. Kit- 
son, Waterbury, Conn., assignor to the Benedict & Burn- 
ham Manufacturing Company, same place. No. 305,931. 
Filed Aug. 9, 1884. (No model.) 

Bett Ciamp.—Eleazer Ainsworth, Wilmington, Del 
(No model.) 

PNEUMATIC GRAIN TRANSFER AND STORAGE SysTEM. 
-—Lyman Smith, Kansas City, Mo. No. 306,976. Filed 
March 3, 1884. (No model.) . 

Issued on Oct, 7, 1884, 

Bett TiIGHTENER.—Stanislaus Ksyzki, Henry, II. 

0. 8U6,262. Filed Feb. 14, 1884. (No model.) 

BELTING FOR MAcuHINERY.—Richard F. M. Chase, 
New York, N. Y. No. 306,131. Filed April 14, 1884. 
(No model.) i 

Drying Apparatus.—Ralph 8. Jennings, Boston, 
Mass. No. 306,080. Filed Feb. 26, 1883. (No model.) 

GRAIN CLEANER AND SEPARATOR.—John H. Knicker- 
bocker, Lafayette, Ind. No. 306,160. Filed March 5, 
1884. (No model.) 7= 

Hay Press.—Herman L. Whitehead, Island City, Ore- 
gon. 


Examine the newly threshed wheat after it has been 
put in the bins for a few weeks, says the Chicago Trib- 
une, and if damp or heating it should be run through a 
fanning-mill to cool the air in it, or it should be spread 
upon a barn floor and shoveled over occasionally. A 
good way to examine wheat in-bins is to have a stick 
like a fork-handle constantly stuck its length down into 
the grain; by pulling it up and feeling it with the bare 
hand any heat can at once be detected, , a 


No. 306,300. Filed April 19, 1884. (No model. 
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Notes fron, the Fxchanges. 


The Grain Call of the Chamber of Commerce, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been abandoned. 


The Chamber of Commerce, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
established a Call on Oct. 6. The sessions are from 12 to 
12.15 P. M. 


Ata meeting of the Grain Trade of the New York 
Produce Exchange, on Oct. 7, it was decided to hold ses- 
sions daiiy from 10:30 a. mM.and 2:15 p. Mm. to 3:30 Pp. 
M., except on Saturday, when the afternoon session will 
be omitted. These meetings are to be similar to those 
recently inaugurated on the Chicago Exchange. 


At a meeting of the New York Produce Exchange 
Grain Trade, held on Oct. 1, aresolution was unanimously 
adopted setting forth the following facts: That the 
Produce Exchange have made various and repeated 
efforts to induce the trunk lines to rescind the charge of 
one cent per bushel impcsed in July, 1882, on all grain 
loaded at railroad elevators into ocean-bound ships; that 
this tax prevents any grain, except through shipments, 
from being delivered direct to vessels, and has stopped 
the sales of job cargoes loaded at railroad elevators, and 
thus destroys the usefulness of these houses in the prop- 
er handling of the grain in market, resulting in turning 
away millions of bushels to the water routes. The Pres- 


ident was requested to appoint a committee of five to. 


confer with the agents of the trunk lines and endeavor 
to have this disability removed from the grain trade of 
New York. 


The “bucket shops” of this city recently presented the 
Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade before Judge 
Tuley of the Circuit Court, under charge of contempt. 
The allegation was that the witnesses for the shops in 
reference to the pending injunction restraining the 
Board from depriving said shops of the quotations of 
grain, were being deprived of their own privileges in 
this matter, thereby, unjustly and in contempt of court, 
taking away their value as witnesses. Mr. James H. 
Milne, being examined forthe defense, stated that this 
course had been decided upon prior to the grant of the 
injunction, and was based on the fact that these parties 
were particeps criminis with the shops and were not en- 
titled to the reports. The Judge discharged the rule, 
saying that the relief asked for was so arbitrary that it 
would require a very strong showing of contempt before 
an attachment would be issued. 


The Arbitration Committee of the Chicago Board 
of Trade have passed upon a case that practically fixes 
the settling price of the September corn deal at 87 cents. 
C. E. Foss defaulted on his contract with Rumsey Bros. 
& Co. for the September delivery of 5,000 bushels of 
corn. The latter sent ina bill for difference, based on 
the above price, that being the closing price on Sept. 30. 
Mr. Foss said that the sale was made for a country 
customer who sent the grain in time, but 5,000 bushels 
failed to grade No. 2. The latter refused to pay 87 cents 
as not being the average of September prices, and claimed 
that this was the correct basis of settlement, which 
would be 85 cents. The committee sustained the bill, it 
is said they were influenced by the fact that several 
million bushels had been settled at that figure since the 
close of September. Of the large number of still un- 
settled contracts, it is surmised that some will be carried 
to the courts. 


On Sept. 24 the Clearing House of the Chicago Board 
of Trade closed its first year with the following record: 
Total number of items cleared, 1,845,283, representing 
922,642 claims. These were adjusted by the use of 49,- 
921 checks received and 50,626 paid out, making a total 
of 97,547 checks, or very little more than one-tenth the 
number of items cleared. The total of claims cleared 
was $137,358,560, and the aggregate of balance was 
$36,762,970. ‘The largest day’s ‘business was that on 
April5, when the clearings were $1,707,058 on 10,258 
items. The smallest day’s business was that of June 19, 
when the clearings vere $96,673 on 2,348 items, and the 
balance footed up $31,966. The fines collected during 
the year amounted to $4,570. Taking the average value 
of a delivery as $4,500, the total value of the deliveries 
would be about $4,150,000,000, all of which would have 
had to be checked for under the old plan. But this is 
the minimum; and a nearer estimate, to allow for the 
fact that more than the smallest recognized quantity of 
property changes hands at once, would be $6,000,000,000, 
or, say, forty times the aggregate of the checks actually 
used. 


HUSKING. CORN BY MACHINERY. 


A very successful exhibition of a steam corn-husking 
machine was made in New York City a few days ago. 
The unhusked corn is fed to the rollers by hand, passing 
through two troughs covered with zinc. When the corn 
reaches the rollers it is immediately stripped, flat brass 
springs keeping it in position until the stripping is ac 
complished. The rollers are so constructed, with 
springs on each side, as to give ample room for husks or 
bunches of husks te pass through easily, and, also, on 
each side of the rollers are combs to clean their teeth 
and so prevent clogging. Wooden carriers are attached 
tothe machine, which carry the corn to the crib or 
Wagon, and the husks in another direction. The in- 
ventor claims for the machine that it will strip 120 
bushels of corn an hour, while the average quantity 
stripped by hand is only thirty bushels. 


THE GRAIN LADY. 


The many valuable qualities of the Dakota grains have 
been already fully set forth in their practical uses, but 
it has been reserved for the work of feminine genius to 
show th:t as furnishing material for high art it sur- 
passes, 1n its life-like effects, those of the easel or of 
marble. According to the Aberdeen Pioneer, Mr. Moses, 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Emigration De- 
partment, engaged Mrs. J. M. Palmer, of that section, to 
design and execute “a thing of beauty” from the grains 
and grasses of Dakota. The result is called “The Grain 
Lady,” or the “Queen of the Prairies.” As described in 
all its entrancing details, from the headdress to the boot 
soles, including basque, skirt, et cetera, of all the mys- 
teries of a lady’s toilet as she emerges from the hands of 
Worth, gorgeously arrayed in the eyes of the modest 
bachelor, all are done with these field grasses and wild 
flowers, while the figure, eyes, and all its features are 
living, speaking realities, at whose feet the dazzled swain 
would reverentially bow, all show that this new use in 
high art is abundantly established. The writer says of 
this work of art, that is to visit various State Expositions, 
the World’s Fair at New Orleans, and eventualiy Eu- 
rope, that “the figure was perfect, the adornment tasteful, 
and the colors so arranged as to blend perfectly, and 
there seemed to be no room for improvement.” 


NEBRASKA VIEWS OF CORN. 


The Nebraska State Journal, of Lincoln, Neb.,in its issue 
of Oct. 3,says: A Journal reporter visited the milland 
elevator of T. W. Lowrey yesterday afternoon to find 
out what that gentleman was doing in the way of 
shipping Nebraska’s. products to Hastern markets, and 
also to ask bis views on several topics of general interest 
connected with the corn market. 

Before applying our information pump we followed 
Mr. Lowrey out into his elevator to look at his machinery, 
and especially at his new steam shovel. 

This is something he has just put in and is a great in- 
vention. It consists of ashovel of wood and iron, the 
iron being in the form of braces and teeth, about three 
feet wide and two long, or high. A chain is fastened to the 
sides of it and there are handles at the corners by which 
itis manipulated. A little corn is shoveled on to give it 
a start, and then a man seizes it and jams it down into 
the corn, the rope attached is wound up ona pulley by 
steam, and the corn shoveled out four or five bushels at 
atime. Mr. Lowrey says he used to hire four men to do 
what this contrivance enables two men to do, and it is 
not an expensive piece of machinery. 

The corn is shoveled directly from the car into a corn- 
sheller that uses it up as fast as four men can shovel it 
in. It is carried up trom this to the cleaner in the third 
story. Mr. Lowrey says he is shelling {rom 800 to 1,000 
bushels daily. He buys at about two dozen stations on 
the B. & M. 

“Ts the corn in the country being shipped out in large 
quantities now ?” asked the scribe. 

“Oh, yes. They are -shipping it out as fast as they 
can. Rvom must be made for the new crop, and every- 
body is shipping in the hope that some of their corn 
will grade No. 2, and they may get the benefit of corner 
prices.” 

“Do you believe the corner will hold out for any 
length of time?” 

“Vou can’t tell. I wouldn’t be surprised if it held out 
until January. There are only 4,000,000 bushels of No. 
2corn in sight, and it would be possible for them to 
corner every bushel of it. Nearly all the No. 2 corn is 
two years old. Little of last year’s corn will grade to 
No. 2, and it will be a very small fraction of this year’s 
crop that will grade before January. So you see they 
have the business practically in their own hands.” 

“Why won’t this year’s crop grade before January ?” 

“Tt never does. It must have time to dry out. I have 
been buying here twelve or thirteen years and I have 
never shipped any ‘No. 2 corn to speak of before Janu- 
ary.” 

“Is any of last year’s crop grading ?” 

“Very little. It is hard to tell what the inspectors will 
do. Ihave shipped what I considered good No. 2 corn 
and had it rejected, and I have shipped poor rejected 
corn and had it graded No. 2. I don’t think it is on ac- 
count of any dishonesty of the inspectors, however. 
There must necessarily be a good many mistakes made, 
and a shipper who is doing a large business naturally 
comes in for his share.” 

“Do you buy any No. 2 corn now ?” 

“No, we buy but little. Wecan’t doit. Wecan get 
nothing out of the corner unless we can ship lots of 
5,000 bushels, and it is hard to get that much No. 2 corn 
together. All these deals now are in lots of 5,000 
bushels or more.” 

“Couldn’t the farmers make money by gathering their 
corn early and drying it, so as to make it grade early in 
the season?’ 

“Of course they could. They ought to gather it early 
in order to have the benefit of the good weather in the 
first place. Then they ought to put ventilators in their 
cribs and shovel the corn over occasionally so as to dry 
it as quickly as possible. Then they would be able to 
take advantage of a time like this and get nearly double 
price for their corn. 

“The farmers lose a great deal by not taking proper 
care of their corn. I have urged farmers time and again 
to put a partition in their wagons when gathering corn, 
making a place for all the red and white ears separate 
from therest. Corn that has red grains mixed with it 


will hardly ever grade. Sometimes a high mixed lot 
will grade No. 2 even if it has red with it, but it always 
lowers the grade. 

“Another practi¢e they lose money by is that of husk- 
ing corn in the snow, and throwing snow-covered corn 
into the cribs. A man witha crib of dry corn would 
make money by buying a wet load of corn and paying 
parece to throw it away, rather than to put it in his 
crib. 

“Another trouble this year will be with hot corn. 
Farmers will think that because it didn’t heat last year 
it won’t this year. But last year’s crop had nothing in it 
to heat, and they will find this year’s crop very differ- 
ent.” 

“How will this year’s crop compare in quality and 
quantity with that of last year?” : 

“The quality is better beyond comparison. 
avery small fraction of the crop graded. This year 
there will be very little rejected corn. The yield will 
bz at least ten per cent. larger than last year, and the 
acreage is perhaps fifteen per cent. larzer, giving an in- 
crease in the crop of twenty-five per cent.” 

Among the accounts sales on Mr. Lowrey’s desk we 
noticed one of a car which brought $425. This is about 
twice as much as a load of wheat will bring. It was a 
big load and ran in on the corner at seventy cents. 


Last year 


CHEAP WHEAT, DEAR ELEVATORS. 


One reason why wheat isso low in Chicago is because 
the elevator charges are so high. The farmers are sell- 
ing their wheat below the cost of production, but the 
elevators are making 20 per cent. dividends a year, and 
more. Elevator charges come out of the farmer as well 
as the railroad freights. Railroad pools are not the only 
monopoly which is bleeding the uncombined farmers. 
They have to clothe in purple and fine linen the mem- 
bers of the elevator ring in this city. Public attention 
has been pretty thoroughly awakened to the exacting 
policy of the railroads, which, with steel rails, and coal, 
and all supplies at exceptionaily Jow prices, are demand- 
ing the same rates for moving wheat to marset from 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas asin past years, al- 
though by doing so they leave the farmer less than 
nothing. But the elevator monopoly of this city have 
been feeding so quietly on the wheat, and corn, and oats 
of the farmer, that they have almost escaped notice. 
The New York Journal of Commerce warns the farmer 
to seli his wheat on account of the losses he will sustain 
by the ravages of rats and mice in his granaries. But 
the rats and mice onthe farm are nothing to the de- 
structive two-legged depredators who will eat and eat 
into the farmer’s grain when he sends it to. Chicago to 
be storéd in the elevators. 

Every one is asking, why with wheat selling unques- 
tionably below the price of production, do not capitalists 
buy it and hold it until the price regains its normal 
level? 

The main reason why they do not do so is because 
they know that the elevator charges would eat them up. 
It costs 15 cents a bushel to carry grain a year in one of 
our Chicago elevat rs. Whether it be oats worth 25 
cents a bushel, corn worth 50 cents, or wheat at 75 cents, 
the charge is invariable. At present wheat prices, the 
elevators’ charges are but a shaving less thau 20 per 
cent. ; they tax the farmer 20 per cent. for storing the 
wheat and they pay their stockholders 20 per cent. divi- 
dends. The charges for storage are twice as high in 
Chicago as in New York, Baltimore, Toledo, Buffalo and 
Detroit. At the latter place it costs one-quarter of a 
cent a bushel to store wheat for ten days; in Chicago 
one-half a cent. On the average price of corn the Chi- 
cago elevator tariff is equal to nearly 50 per cent. of the 
value, on oats it is nearly 60 per cent. The lower wheat 
goes the larger the proportion taken out of the farmers’ 
selling price by the elevator men. Chicago aims to be a 
great grain market, but it is pursuing in this case the 
very policy most certain to destroy that trade. 

If the elevators are making so much money why do 
not capitalists build competing elevators ‘and divide the 
profits ? 

Because the combined wealth, power, and rapacity of 
the elevator ring and the railroad ring, intertwined as 
they are, make it practically impossible todoso. Be- 
cause no outsider could get the same rates or the same 
service from the railroads that the insiders have. Be- 
cause the elevator men have exclusive contracts with the 
railroads which an interloper could not get. Because 
the railroads would refuse to deliver grain to the new- 
comer, as they have done, except at the end of a wasting 
litigation which private individuals could not afford. 
The railroads keep lawyers by the year for just such 
fights, wh le the individual has to pay his lawyers by 
the day. Because the elevator combination would turn 


their united baiteries on the new elevator and “cut rates” 


in railroad fashion until their would-be rival surrendered 
and handed over his property to them at their price. 

Elevator charges in this city are too high. They are 
an extortionate tax on the farmer. If it were not for the 
cost of carrying wheat in these elevators, millions 
of bushels of this Sheriff wheat would be bought here 
every day by moneyed men and held until the British 
and French eaters were willing to pay a fair price for it. 
The Supreme Court has decided that the legislature of 
the state has the power to regulate the charges of the 
warehouses, and we suggest that it investigate the facts 
of the extortion of this combination at its next session 
and cut down the rates to a living figure—that is, a figure 
which will let the farmer live as well as the elevator 
ring.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Af ievator antl Afyrainy, News. 


F Remple sros. are building a new elevator at St. James, 
Minn. 

Forbes & Wilson, grain dealers of Listowel, Ont., have 
dissolved partnership. 

We are informed of the assignment of J. G. Hanley, 
grain dealer of Paris, Ky. 

Mathus & Gwynn, grain dealers, of Norwich, Iowa, 
have dissolved partnership. 

J. L. Wart, dealer in grain and implements, of Sulphur 
Springs, Ind., failed recently 

J. L. Horning & Co., of Winfield, Kan., have sold their 
grain business to Steele & Co ‘ 

The grain firm of H. A. Clute & Co., of Waverly, Kan , 
recently sold out their business. 

John Stibal, of Richland, Neb., general store and grain 
dealer, has sold out his grain business, 

Noble & Smith, of Ratou, N. M., dealers in grain, ice, 
etc., sold out recently to Henry Schneider. 

The grain commission firm of Power & 'Turle, of New 
York City, N. Y., was dissolved on Sept. 30. 

Taylor, Fisher & Co., grain dealers of West Liberty, 
Ohio, assigned, recently, to J. D. Yan Deman. 

Amerige Bros., grain dealers of Malden, Mass., have 
dissolved, and are succeeded by George H. Amerige. 

D. W. Wilkins recently retired from the firm of Rich- 
ardson & Co., of Boston, Mass., dealers in grain and hay. 

Graves & Shelley, of Kingman, Kan., grain and coal 
dealers, are succeeded by the firm of Graves, Shelley & 
Co. 

Pillsbury & Hurlbut are building an elevator at Cal- 
ed nia, Minn., with a storage capacity of 100,000 bush- 
els. 

Hdward Sanderson and P. Sawyer, of Milwaukee, have 
formed a copartnership inthe grain commission busi- 
ness. 

I. W. Brown, of Greenwood, Neb., recently received a 
large lot of supplies from The Frost Mfg. Co, of Gales- 
burg, 1]. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Doland, Dak., will 
build a warehouse at that place, in which they will store 
their wheat. 

The St. Louis Elevator, at the foot of Biddle street, 
St. Louis, Mo., is being equipped with a large battery of 
steel boilers. 

The firm of Mathews, Barter & Co., grain commission 
merchants of Chicago, Ill., recently made an assignment 
to J. I’. Bairnson. 

The Daluth & Westera 
pleted a new elevator at 
ready to receive grain. 

The starch works at Des Moines, Iowa, are about to 
start up. They consume 17,000 bushels of corn daily 
when in full operation. 

The firm of Barrett & Walker, of Harper, Kan., has 
dissolved. W.T. Walker will continue the business of 
handling grain, coal, ete. 

J. D. Yeager, of Cromwell, Ind., has ordered convey- 
ors from the Harrison Conveyor Co., of Chicago, Il, to 
be used for haudling grain. 

W. A. Fraser, of Woodhull, Ill, has just put into his 
elevator a complete outfit, which was ordered from The 
Frost Mfg. Co, of Galesvurg, Il. 

H. Dryer & Co of Applington, Iowa, have put in a 
Giant Dustless Grain Separator, recently ordered fiom 
Dickey & Pease, of Racine, Wis. 

The Frost Mfg. Co. of Galesburg, Ill., has the con- 
tract for furnishing the complete outfit of the Acme 
Roller Mill Co. of the same place. 

We are informed that William Loudon, of Odell, Neb. 
is about to build a fine new elevator. Seeley, Son & Co 
of Lincoln, Neb., have the contract. 

Work was commenced in September on a new ele- 
vator, by Paulson, Ryerson & Co., at Mayville, Dak., for 
the purpose of handling wheat this fall. 

C. R. Waters and Philip Armon have leased the eleva- 
tors on the Central Railroad at Pontiac and Rooks Creek, 
[l., and have commenced buying graia. 

Moreton & Helms, of Brookhaven, Miss., recently or- 
dered 300 feet of conveyor for handling saw dust, from 
the Harrison Conveyor Co., of Chicago, Ll. 

W.L. Higgins has admitted John G. Hutchings as a 
partner in the grain business, at Indianapolis, Ind. The 
style of the firm is Higgins and Hutchings. 

Mason Gregg & Bro., are building a new elevator at 
Hanover, Kan., and nave ordered an engine and boiler, 
etc., of The Frost Mfg. Co, of Galesburg, Il. 

McBean Bros. have closed a contract for the building 
of five 30,000-bushel elevators, to be located at Morris, 
Morden, Manitou, Virden and Gatney, Manitoba. 

Spelts & Klosterman, of David City, Neb., are over- 
hauling their elevator, and. have received a large lot of 
supplies from The Frost Mfg. Co. of Galesburg, Lll. 

©. C. Crowell & Co. of Blair, Neb., have added a 
Giant Dustless Grain Separator to their elevator, which 
they ordered from Dickey & Pease, of Racine, Wis. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad Compuny has leased 
60,000 feet of public land near the depot in Montreal, on 
on which they will erect two elevators with a capacity of 


Klevat r Oo. have just com- 
Duluth, Minn., and are about 


1,000,000 bushels. They are to be completed by Feb. 1, 
and will cost $400,000. It is thought that this enterprise 
will make Montreal a great shipping port for grain. 

Robert Law, of Chicago, IL, has placed his order with 
the Harrison Conveyor Co., of Chicago, Ill, for eleva- 
tors and conveyors for handling and screening hard coal. 

F. J. Wren & Oo., of Rutherford, Tenn., are putting 
in conveyors for handling saw dust, which they orderec 
recently from the Harrison Conveyor Oo., of Chicago, 
Il. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co., of Chicago, Ill., received 
orders recently from the Lake Superior Elevator Co., of 
Duluth, Minn., for conveyors for a large elevator in that 
city. 

W. W. Powell & Co., of Rosemond, IIl., recently 
placed their order with the Harrison Conveyor Co., of 
Chicago, [11., for conveyors forthe purpose of hauling 
grain, 

Mitchell, Dak, ladies have built un artistic railway 
locomotive of Dakota grains and grasses, which will be 
exhibited at the different expositions throughout the 
country. 

S. D. Bradley & Co., dealers in grain, flour and feed, at 
New Haven, Conn., recently changed the style of their 
firm to Bradley & Davis, the co-partnership remaining 
unchanged, 

The grain crop of Hutchinson county, Dak., for the 
current year, is estimated as follows: Wheat, 400,000 
bushels; oats, 200,000 bushels; flax, 800,000 bushels; corn, 
500,000 bushels. 

The Manitoba road have the price of wheat at Duluth 
and Minneapolis posted every night at the stations along 
its line, so that every one can see what the prices for 
the day have been. 

Jacob F sher, of Long Prairie, Minn., writes us, send- 
ing in his subscription for the Enmyaror and GRAIN 
Trapn, and says he is just starting up a 20,000-bushel 
elevator at that point. ; 

J. V. Allen & C». are building a new elevator at 
Wilber, Neb., and have ordered an engine and boiler 
and an outfit of other machinery from The Frost Mfg. 
Oo. of Galesburg, Ill. 

J. P. Gibbons, of Valparaiso, Neb., has placed his 
contract with The Frost Mfg. Co. of Galesburg, Ill, for 
an engine and boiler, and a complete outfit of other ma- 
chinery for his elevator. 

The Dean Bros.’ Steam Pump Works, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., recently furnished pumps and vacuum apparatus, 
for the new process of distilling, to the Shelbyville Dis- 
tillery, at, Shelbyville, Ind. 


The Indiana State Insane Asylum has just putin a 
large steam pump to supply water for that institution. 
Dean Bros’. Steam Pump Works, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
were awarded the contract. 

The Messrs. Grandin, of Mayville, Dak., find their 
50 000 bushel elevator too small to hold their wheat, and 
will build an additional warehouse that will increase 
their capacity to 75,000 bushels. 

The grain and provision commission firm of W. B 
Wheeler & Co., of New York City, has been dissolved 
They will continue the grain and stock commission busi- 
ness under the same firm name. 


The firm of Haynes & Elton, of Savannah, Ga., dealers 
in grain, flour, etc., recently admitted Thos. P. Bond as 
special partner, to termina e Jan, 1, 1886. The style of 
the firm will remain unchanged. 

T. C. Brown & Co. of Lincoln, Neb., will improve 
their elevator by the addition of steam shovels and a 
large new sheller and cleaners. The work will be done 
by Seeley, Son & Co. of the same place. 

The “Empire Distillery,” of Chicago, Il, will put in 
pumps and vacuum apparatus, for the new process of 
distilling, which they ordered from the Dean Bros.’ 
Steam Pump Works, of Indianapolis, Ind. 


John Q. Hart, a grain dealer at Sulphur Springs, Ind., 
recently announced his inability to meet his obligations. 
Several farmers in that vicinity will lose their season’s 
wheat crop, which they had stored with him. 


A steam grain elevator is being erected at Kewauna, 
Ind., by Nordyke & Marmon Oo, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
for A. L. Toner, which will store 50,000 bushels of 
wheat, and load or unload 4,000 bushels per hour. 


At Yankton and Scotland, Dak., the daily receipts of 
flaxseed amount to 6,000 to 7,000 bushels, and they were 
expected to increase soon to 10,000 bushels per day. The 
price paid so far has been about $1.14 per bushel. 


J. L. Record is making a trip through the Southwest 
in the interest of Barnett & Burdett, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., the round elevator builders, who, it is said, may 
move to that part of the country, and probably to 
Kansas. 


The grain firm of Mooers, Thoms & Sheldon, of 
Neche, Dak., was recently dissolved, F. Thoms re- 
tiring. Hehas leased the “Van Deusen Elevator,” at 
flerman, Minn., where he will continue in the grain 
business. 


The farmers of Southern Dakota are building ware- 
houses at many points, for the purpose of handling and 
shipping their own grain. They propose to do away 
with the middle men, thereby securing larger profits on 
their crops. 


The largest movement of grain ever known on the 
same portions of the Northern Pacific lines is now in 
progress, amounting to an average of 400 to 600 cars 


daily from Fargo, Dak., east. The direction has also 
changed, and, instead of going to St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis, as formerly, 90 per cent. of the whole goes to Lake 
Superior at Duluth. 


Wm. Loudon is about to build anew 30,000-bushel 
elevator at Wymore, Kan. fe has placed his contract 
with Seeley, Son & Co., elevator builders, of Fremont, 
Neb. This will make the third Seeley elevator built for 
Mr. Loudon, by Seeley, Son & Co. 


The L. C. Porter Milling Co., of Winona, Minn., have 
just put into their elevators at Garry, Dak., and Nicolett, 
Minn., medium sized Giant Dustless Grain Separators, 
and a large sized one in their Winona elevator, The 
machines were manufactured by Dickey & Pease, of 
Racine, Wis. 

James McCabe, of St. Joseph, Minn., who was some 
weeks ago appointed manager of the Pillsbury & Hurl- 
but elevator, at Moorhead, Minn., on taking his new posi- 
tion was taken sick and continued in such a condition 
that he was much of the time unable to perform his 
duties, and has resigned, 


The Northern Pacific Elevator Co., at Battle Lake, 
Minn., decided to retain the services of its agent, as 
wheat buyer at that place, against the wishes of the 
farmers of that neighborhood; whereupon the farmers 
banded together and pl dged themselves, under a pen- 
alty of a fine of $10, to sell no wheat to the agent. 


The Northern Pacific, on its branch at La Moure, Dak., 
which comes in competition with Cnicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, at Ellendale, gives rates on wheat that en- 
ables buyers to pay five cents more than at Jamestown. 
As a result, the farmers haul their grain to La Moure, 


causing a great dissatisfaction among the Jamestown 


merchants. 


At Watertown, Dak., No. 1 hard wheat brings 55 cents. 
No. 2 sells for 47 cents, or about 18 cents below the price 
paid at Minneapolis. The farmers of that section, nat- 
urally dissatisfied with those prices, have decided to ac- 
cept the proposition of Van Dusen & Co., to use and op- 
erate one of the company’s elevators for the season, pay- 
ing one cent per bushel for wheat stored in or passed 
through the elevator. The success of the experiment is 
somewhat problematical, and will be watched with inter- 
est by the farmers in the other parts of the Northwest. 


At a late meeting of the Northwest Farmers’ Union, it 
was resolved that the Directors of the Farmers’s Union 
regret that the C. P. R. Co. have not removed the re- 
strictions placed upon the grain trade by the elevator 
system. The Union intends this fall to ship grain from 
farmers’ wagons, or from flat warehouses, or platforms, 
at every shipping point, and requests that such facilities 
may be afforded as will enable its members to exercise 
their undoubted right in shipping in the way most con- 
venient to them, and that the secretary be instructed to 
send Mr. Egan a copy ot this resolution, and to request 
an immediate written reply. 

Ata recent meeting of the stockholders of the Min- 
nesota Elevator Company, at Red Wing, Minn., the com- 
mittee appointed the previous day to take some definite 
action in relation to starting up again, asked for, and 
were granted ten days further time, to investigate certain 
matters in hand, when it will be determined whether or 
not it will be best to reorganize and continue the busi- 
ness. There is one point that is certainly favorable to a 
resumption. Every man who had grain stored with the 
company was insured his full allowance, which act will 
insure the confidence of the farmers. Albert Scheffer, 
cashier of the Bank of Minnesota, was present at the 
meeting, and says that a document is being prepared, 


setting forth the various propositions of the creditors, — 


which, when completed, they (the creditors) will be 
asked to sign. 


A late number of the Oommereial, of Winnipeg, Man. 
says: “Itis now asettled fact, that we are going to 
have no sturage elevators at Winnipeg in time to handle 
the present crops, and we question if the average busi- 
ness man of tuis city has a clear idea of how much in- 
convenience to grain handling the want will cause. 
There will in all probability be some 5,000,000 to 6,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, not to mention other grain, avail- 
able for export, and the great bulk of this will have to 
be shipped East over an all rail and very expensive 
route, for there is really no place to store it in the coun- 
try. The Canadian Pacific Railroad has one small ele- 
vator of not more than 250,000 bushels’ capacity at Port 
Arthur, and another with a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels 
isin course of construction there, which will not be 


ready in time to be of any value for the handling of the — 


season’s crop. It is anawkward position to be placed in 
but we have to face the fact that we have millions of 
bushels of grain seeking storage, and scarcely a place to 
supply one-twelfth of the demand.” 


Mr. Geo. P. Jacobs, a farmer near St. Paul, Minn., re-— 
counts by a letter to the Péonver Press his grievances as 
to the inspection of seven curloads of wheat at Duluth. 
After giving a brief history of the production of the 
hard wheat of that section, valued at Buffalo from 15 to 
20 cents more than Chicago No. 2, he asserts that in or- 


der to obtain the entire control of this valuable grainthe 


Minneapolis millers have control of the inspection, 
and use it to their own interests regardless of justice. 


ta 


Mr. Jacobs sent recently seven car loads of wheat, raised. 


on his own farm, from the same hard wheat seed which, 


us he asserts, was in fact entirely alike in quality. Pre- — 


mising that the Duluth grain authorities have introduced — 
anew grade of Northern spring wheat he states that 
these car loads received five different gradings, viz; Two. 


car loads were graded rejected; two as No. 8; one as Np. 4 
rn e wa 


2 Northern; one condemned, and one as No. 1 hard. 
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claims to have on hand authenticated samples of each. 
In reply the Press remarks that the Minneapolis millers 
have nothing to do with the Duluth grading, all attempts 
at agreewutent having failed. That Mr. Jacobs could 
have appealed to the committee on appeals and had his 
grain regraded if he thought he had not been fairly 
dealt with, and thatthe inspection is not a “one man 
power ;” while the reputation of the Duluth inspector is 
excellent, and he has no interest in changing the grades 
of any one’s wheat. Grain raised on the same farm and 
from the same seed may produce very variable results 
for many reasons; while the times of threshing, as to 
which Mr. Jacobs made no statement, may have an im- 
portant influence. The Press offers, if Mr. Jacobs will 
send to that office samples of the wheat, with the inspect- 
or’s notes, and further facts as to the condition of his 
wheat when shocked and threshed, that the matter shall 
be carefully examined, 


The elevator men of Rochester, Minn., are very much 
dissatisfied with the proposed new grain inspection and 
warehouse law. ‘They say the legislature might as well 
try to regulate the price of aday’s labor as to regulate 
grade by an inspector. Even if the grade were fixed 
satisfactorily to the farmer, that would not d:ter the 
buyer from paying a No. 2 price fora No.1 grade, an 
operation which is actually practiced in some parts of 
the state, for the reason that it pleases the farmer to 
have his wheat grade high. And it is no uncommon 
thing for wheat graded No. 1 in Minnesota, when 
shipped to Milwaukee or Chicago to be put down to No. 
2, or even No.3. Then, too, there can be no absolute 
grade under any condition. A buyer, coming from a 
continuous run of poor wheat to a load of good, would 
 Sbsaa it too high, while the same man coming from a 

etter wheat to the same load, would grade it low.  Be- 
sides, the proposed law makes no provision against de- 
terioration in grain stored in poor condition. When the 
buyer can fix his own grade he can take such chances, 
and does take them continually, without any dishonesty 
on his part, grading wh: at down, because he knows that 
it must deteriorate when stored. The clause providing 
for the cleaning of the wheat would work well when 
wheat was coming in slowly; but when, as is sometimes 
the case, fifty teams are awaiting their turn at the 
hoppers, who, in his senses, would claim that such a 
provision would be satisfactory for cleaning grain for 
farmers, some of whom would be di-satisfied with the 

rading, no matter how fairly it was done. The more 
intelligent of the farmers see the difficulties in the way 
of any legal settlement of the questions involved, and 
doubt the feasibility of the proposed law, one of whom 
suggests that it might be well to insert a clause in the 
new law requiring buyers not to take more than the 
grade calls for; claiming that when his wheat weighs 58 
pounds they take 62 pounds; if only 54 or 52 pounds, 
they take more, even as high as 65 and 67 pounds, and 
he don’t see why itis necessary to take so much, the 
lower the grade, as he is obliged to take so much less in 
price. He formerly marketed wheat at Red Wing, 
where he always got 60 pounds for a bushel, while, as he 
claims, the Rochester buyers take 62 and 63 pounds of 
clean wheat to the bushel. s 


THE ENGLISH WHEAT CROP. 


The London Heonomist marks as the years in which 
wheat has been tne lowest in England, 1780, 1835, 1851, 
and the present year, but doubts if wheat has averaged 
as low in either of the intermediate years or since 1780 
asitnowis. The following figures show that during 
the past five years the quantity of home-grown wheat 
produced in England has nearly doubled, while the 
total supply from outside the British islands has re- 
mained as nearly stationary : 
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These figures present the singular anomaly that the 
lower the price of wheat the more England prod uces, Un- 
less we accept the opposite proposition that the more Eng- 
Jand produces the lower the price. Certuinly it would 
seem from the foregoing figures that an increase in the 
home-grown English crop of only about 17,000,000 cwts., 
or say 30,000,000 bushels, has a far more potential effect on 

ces than an equivalent quantity produced elsewhere. 
tisto be noted also that the steadily increased con- 
sumption of home-grown wheat within five years does 
not arise from an increased acreage of land planted to 
wheat, since it has been generally affirmed that the area 
planted to wheat is lessening rather ihan increasing 
with successive years. During the three years preced- 
ing the present the area planted to wheat, barley, and 
oats has. been as follows: 


Ts. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
| ae vee ee 2,803,809 2,442,334 2,901,277 
TSB2 ooo ccc cc ccve cose cece cece voce ++3,003.980 2,25 269 . 2,833,865 
DEED eo sean dd docs) 2 ov 0 du'siess 2,613,147 2,291,984 2,975,375 


In 1882 the area under corn crops in Great Britain 
was half a million acres under the average of the last 
ten years, according to the “Statesman’s Year Book.” 


Af anal aul Alfarine. 


The Chicago corn corner was bad for the vesselmen. 
All the cash corn was thrown on the market and the 
vessels left without cargoes, 


The shipments of wheat from New Orleans during the 
month of September amounted to 305,074 bushels, against 
116,663 in September of last year, an increase of 228,411. 
The shipments of corn for the same period aggregated 
244,288 bushels, a falling off from last year of 515,821 
bushels. 

Some weeks ago we advanced an opinion that there 
would be a rupture between the cargo insurance com- 
panies, which recent events have upheld, and now come 
the marine underwriters, who declare that the condition 
of affairs at thepresent time is quite as bad as last season, 
which was ruin ous for that interest. It is to be under- 
stood that in order to obtain business they will ignore 
the experience showered upon them during the fall of 
1883.— Marine Record. 


The steamship Kairos cleared from the port of New 
Orleans on Sept. 30, loaded with 92,544 bushels of wheat 
and 52,056 bushels of rye, making a total of 144,570 bush- 
els of grain, of which 98,778 were in bulk, and 45,792 
bushels in 19,000 sacks. The loading was done by the 
floating elevator belonging to the New Orleans Elevator 
Co., and was all accomplished in thirty working hours, 
including frequent delays from unfavorable weather. 
This is thougut to be the largest cargo of grain ever 
cleared from an American port, and is certainly the larg- 
est from New Orleans, making a cargo 3,800 tons. 


The construction of a ship canal across Ireland is 
again under ¢ )nsideration, and elaborate plans have been 
presented by Capt. Eads, the American engineer. The 
canal would be 170 miles in length and require 30 locks; 
for ships of 1,500 tons, the cost would be $40,000,000; 
and for those of 2,500 tons, $60,000,000; on the latter 
scale the canal will be 200 feet wide atthe surface and 
100 at the bottom. The passage is to be by a system of 
towage, occupying, according to estimates, between 24 
and 36 hours from Galway Bay to Kingstown. Capt. 
Eads proposes as an alternate plan, his scheme of a ship 
railway that could be constructed for $50,000,000, and 
cover the above distance in 12 hours. The canal will re- 
quire an immense aqeduct of over three miles in length 
to carry it over the Shannon at Banoque, which would be 
the most difficult and costly work in its construction. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune takes issue 
with the report of Engineer Douglas, and those who 
sustain him, as to the necessity of taking off the tolls en- 
tirely from the Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence 
system if the Dominion would regain its grain and prod- 
uce shipping totheseaboard. In spite of the denials 
from many quarters the writer does not hesitate to say 
that these vexatious tolls and charges are of far more 
importance in the decline of the commerclal interests of 
the Canadian ports than the low stage of water in the 
canals. The history of the Erie. which though a com- 
paratively insignificant ditch, still does a large amount of 
carriage of grain and heavy merchandise, shows it to be 
a most important factor in the railway competition; 
while the policy of freeing it of tolls has proven to be a 
wise one, and has g ven it anew lease of competitive 
value. The writer attributes to the fact that nine-tenths 
of the Canadians have no direct interest in this traffic 
and are unwilling to tax themselves in its behalf, the 
hesitation of the government to take off the tolls. 


The extent of the canal system of Canada, as well as 
the impossibility of an itemized account of it, can be 
appreciated from the fact that it embraces eighteen dis- 
tinct canals and river improvements, the most important 
of which have been referred to by name. An idea of 
the magnitude of the whole can be obtained from the 
statistics of expenditures. A little more than half the 
money spent upon canals of the Dominion was paid out 
before the confederation, the remainder since. The total 
cost of the St. Lawrence system is $14,659,907; of the 
Welland system, $20,328,728; of the Montreal and 
Kingston system, $7,575,027; and of all the canals of 
Canada, $44,474,652. In proportion to the population 
and the resources of Canada, this sum is truly magnifi- 
cent. Itisa measure of the ambition of the people to 
control the transportation system from the producing 
regions of the West to the seaboird, spurred to new ac- 
tivity by the great growth of the United States and the 
competition of our magnificent system of railways and 
the Erie Canal. The same spirit which inspired the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railroad by 
tremendous sacrifices bent itself at an earlier date to the 
imp ovement of waterways which it was believed would 
forever distance the competition of transportation by 
rail. The aggregate length of Canadian canals is now 
a little more than 211 miles; the number of locks is 118; 
the total lockage on the Welland is 326 feet; and the 
tonnage of vessels capable of passing the Lachine and 
the Welland, the largest of the system, 1,000 to 1,500 
tons. The largest vessels admitted by any of the others 
are those of 750 tons.—achange. 


The Illinois and Michigan Canal has proven a pretty 
profitable enterprise the year past; the commissioners, 
who met in regular monthly session Thursday and Fri- 
day, have fair reason to be content therewith. Commis- 
siouer Calligan says that the receipts will be $8,000 
more than they were last year, and the excess, too, real- 
ized under a reduction of tolls of 50 per cent. He pro- 
nounces the canal in good shape, and says eleven of the 


ninety miles of its extent have been supplied with rip 
rap work as a protection against the wash created by 
steam craft. By the canal has been carried most all of 
the lumb r that has been transported from Chicago to 
Peoria and river points. During the year the commis- 
sioners have constructed 1,400 feet of dockage from Ash- 
laud avenue to the river; and have also constructed a 
new dock of 400 feet around Armour’s elevator. In yes- 
terday’s meeting the commissioners voted to build a 
dock of 600 feet at Peoria. Illustrating the great use 
which the Hennepin Canal would serve, Commissioner 
Calligan aays that such a transportation route would be- 
come of great va ue to interior towns and Chicago by 
reason of its carrying to these points their supply of lum- 
ber that is no longer to come from regions north of Chi- 
cago, but from those about the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi. The Commissioner says the board has heard noth- 
ing more from the man with the “blow-pipe,” more cor- 
rectly speaking the pneumatic tube. As is remembered 
the board granted to an inventor permission to put down 
a pneumatic tube along the line of the canal, an agency 
of transportation by which freight was to be rushed 
through Illinois quicker than a canal mule can make up 
his mind to balk. The tube has not been constructed, 
and the commissioners still come up to Chicago in the 
usual way.—Inter Ocean. 


Sires, Af asualties, te. 


The grain firm of McDavid & Whitten, of Irving, Cal. 
were burned out recently. 


The elevator at Elsie, Mich., was burned on the night 
of Sept. 18. Loss, $10.000. 

A large elevator, with 20,000 bushels of grain, was 
consumed by fire on Oct. 8, at Richmond, Ky. 


Moon Bros., of Moscow, Idaho, dealers in grain, suf- 
fered a loss of $12,000 by fire, a short time since. ‘They 
were insured. 


Bull’s warehouse, at Houston, Minn., together with 
3,000 bushels of grain and a quantity of farm machinery, 
were burned on Sept. 20. 


The large warehouse belonging to C. C. Eagle, at 
Union Center, Wis., was burned on the night of Sept. 16. 
Loss, $2,000; partly insured. 


The elevator of Mr. Coats, at Neenah, Wis., together 
with its contents, were burned recently. There is no 
statement as to loss or insurance. 


The sudden death, from heart disease, of Barney H. 
York, of the elevator firm of Gardner, Clark & York, of 
Cleveland, O., was announced on Oct. 9. 


During a heavy thunder storm at Milwaukee, Wis., on 
Sept. 23, Angus Smith’s elevator “B” was struck by 
e000, © and set on fire, causing a loss of less than 
$2,000. 

? 


The large cottonseed oil mills of James N. and Joseph 
R. Rushing, at Terrell, Tex., were burned Sept. 20. The 
loss was $50,000, fully insured. The fire was supposed 
to be the work of an incendiary. 


A painful accident befel Kenzy Maxwell, chief grain 
inspector of Minneapolis, Minn., in the early part of the 
month. In alighting from a moving train his foot 
tripped, when he fell, breaking his collar bone. 


The elevator of Colton, Duff & Co., at Nebraska City, 
Neb., was burned Sept. 11. A car loaded with grain and 
ready for shipment was also burned. Loss, $8,000; no 
insurance. Friction of the machinery in some part is 
supposed to have caused the fire. 


The dry house and warehouse of Walton Bros. of 
Fairbury, Il., containing a large quantity of grain, was 
burned on the morning of Oct. 11. Their loss on stock, 
and including some other buildings which were burned, 
was estimated at $75,000; insured for $23,400. 


Col. Geo. H. Woods, of Decatur, Ill., a well-known 
commission merchant, was found dead in his bed at the 
Hotel Brunswick, in. that city, Sept. 24. Apoplexy was 
the cause of his sudden death. He was_.a soldier of the 
ie wat and served on the staffs of Gens. Sheridan and 

ooker. 


A terrible accident occurred at the Niagara Elevator, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the morning of Oct. 4, from the burst- 
ing of a temporary bulkhead. A man named Thomas 
Daily was buried in the escaping grain and suffocated, 
while three others were badly cut and brused, besides 
suffering internal injuries. 


The elevator at Monticello, Minn., the property of 
Fred Hitter, together with 5,000 bushels of wheat, were 
burned recentiy. He was building a new office where 
the fire started, and it is supposed to have been of in- 
cendiary origin. The elevator was built three years ago 
at acost of $5,000. There wasinsurance of $2,000 on build- 
ing, and $2,500 on stock. 


A new elevator has been built at Weatherford, Tex. 
It is 28x67 feet on the ground and 67 feet high, the first 
thirty feet being built of stone, and contains twelve bins, 
each 26 feet deep. It is provided with a Barnard & 
Leas Separator, and is first class in every respect. Its 
capacity is 25,000 bushels, and it was built at a cost of 
$9,000, by the owners of the “Crystal Palace” Flouring 
Mills, of the same place. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE NATIONAL CROP REPORT. 


The report of the U. S. Agricultural Depart- 
ment as to our cereal crops, on Oct. 10, states 
that the average condition is of corn 93, or higher 
than at any time in the last five years, but lower 
than in the notable years from 1875 to 1879 in- 
clusive, and is very ‘nearly an average of any 
series of ten years, indicating 26 bushels per acre 
on an area of about 70,000,000 acres, or an aggre- 
gate of 1,820,000,000. The highest figures are 
from the states between the Mississippi and the 
Rockies. No state east of this section had 100; 
the lowest were: West Virginia, 73; Ohio and 
Louisiana 74; Texas 80, and South Carolina 83. 
Drouth was complained of in Ohio and in the 
Atlantic and Gulf states. Want of summer rains 
affected unfavorably the late planting of the 
Southern states. The damage from frost and the 
chinch bug has been slight. 

The wheat crop will exceed that of last year by 
about 100,000,000 bushels. The tkreshing has 
been slow and late, but confirms the indications 
of former reports, the average yield per acre will 
be thirteen and one-third bushels. The quality 
of the crop is generally very good, especially in the 
Eastern and Middle states, as Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. Some depreciation was found 
in Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Missouri and Kansas; 
96 is the average for the whole breadth. The in- 
dicated yield of rye is about twelve bushels per 
acre. Oats are a little above the average, or 
about twenty-seven bushels per acre, making an 
aggregate crop of about 570,000,000 bushels, of 
good quality. Barley has a yield of nearly 
twenty-three bushels per acre, and the crop ex- 
ceeds 50,000,000 bushels of an average quality. 
The condition of buekwheat is 87, or a little be- 
low the average. 


NEW STIMULANTS FOR THE LAKE 
TRADE. 


The two great transcontinental railroads of the 
Northwest have initiated a plan of action which 
will be likely to greatly stimulate the lake trade 
in grain to the seaboard, if it is executed. The 
Northern Pacific has sent out its agents and cir- 
culars as far as the Pacific coast, offering to ship 
grain via Duluth to New York from points all 
along the line at a less cost than by Cape Horn, 
and more expeditiously. New elevators are be- 
ing built at Duluth, as also at other points, to aid 
this trade, and large improvements are being 
made in the waterway facilities. The Canadian 
Pacific has also entered upon the same course to 
the extent of their road, and in reference to ‘ts 
final termination on the Pacific slope. Stock 
companies haye been organized for the purpose of 
building large elevators near the Canadian border, 


of vast storage capacity; agents are engaged in 
buying wheat in Manitoba, offering to pay five 
cents more a bushel than can be obtained at Du- 
luth or Minneapolis. This is in favor of Port 
Arthur, and in view of the anticipated enlarge- 
ment of the Welland and St. Lawrence system 
to a depth of fourteen feet, all these enlarged 
and cheapened methods of transportation will aid 
in the continued successful competition of the 
American with the foreign grain producer in 
European markets, and give a new direction to 
the grain traffic of the Pacific states, which will 
still have the offsetting competition of ocean car- 
riage. The Marine Record, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
in this connection advises the Dominion govern- 
ment that the true policy would be to at once 
deepen the canal and river channels to a depth of 
sixteen or eighteen feet, which the not distant 
future will probably require in order to accom- 
modate the enlarged vessels that a true economy 
will demand. 


CORN ESTIMATES. 


The Cincinnati Price Current has met with 
considerable skepticism as to its estimates of the 
ageregate of our present corn crop, based on 


| September returns, to the effect that it would be 


the largest we have ever produced, putting the 
figures at 1,810,000,000 bushels, or 10,000,000 
larger than the estimates of the Agricultural De- 
partment. The writer refers to the tendency to 
judge of general results by surrounding con- 
ditions, which, as related to the farmers of 
Southern Ohio, show a short corn crop on account 
of drouth. It is noted that the conditions from 
Sept. 1 to harvest may very much change the re 
sults, especially in some sections, and that the 
outcome in different years does not give uniform 
results. This is illustrated by the details of the 
Iowa crop, as officially reported in 1880, com- 
pared withthe September reported condition, and 
comparing the results of the estimates of the 1881 
at the same ratio of the acreage to the condition 
reported that year in September; it was found to 
have fallen short of the results by some 6,000,000 
bushels, in the reported 173,300,000. In the fol- 
lowing year the same relative estimates gave 
nearly 10,000,000 bushels too much. In 1883 the 
same conditions being compared, the resulting 
estimates were larger than the final outcome by 
over 22,000,000 bushels. Now in the estimates 
reported on Sept. 11 by the Price Current this 
remarkably low ratio between the conditions of 
the September report in 1883 and the actual crop, 
was taken as the basis of the estimate of the 
present crop; and the prediction as to its relative 
amount, it is thought, is thus made entirely prob- 
able. While the quantity of the corn crop of 
1884 is greater, probably, than in any preceding 
year, the quality also bears a favorable compari- 
son. 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN AND REC- 
IPROCITY. 


The grain men and merchants of Minneapolis, 
Minn., are manifesting an active interest in Cana- 
dian reciprocity of trade. In September the St. 
Paul Jobbers’ Union took the initiative by pass- 
ing a resolution on this subject and sending it to 
the Board of Trade and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Minneapolis, which was favorably acted 
upon by the latter. The purport of the preamble 
and resolution was, that as the interests of Mani- 
toba, in trade and production, were identical with 
those of the American border states, that recipro- 
cal commercial relations should be inaugurated at 
an early date, and all artificial restrictions be re- 
moved, The Journal says that Canada would be 
much the greater gainer; which seems to be shown 
by the fact that the tariff enactment made in the 
recent so-called “National Policy,” was accom- 
panied by a provision for its immediate revision 
on an offer of reciprocity from the States. But 
broad and clear readers of the future ‘as to the 
relations of these countries see an abundant and 
increasing advantage to the traffic’and manufact- 
ures of the United States, if these changing con- 
ditions, hampering a great growing section of the 


Northwest where the separation is an imaginary 
line, as well as the commercial relations of the 
more thickly populated Eastern provinces, were 
abrogated, and freedom of traffic were resumed. 
The distribution of the increasingly needed man- 
ufactured products of the United States through 
Canada is thus greatly retarded; while the grain 
grower of Manitoba pays twenty cents a bushel 
to send his grain via Duluth to the seaboard, the 


manufacturer of agricultural and other machinery — 


in the States meets an_ offset tax of a thirty-five 
per cent. duty. The West is rapidly growing, 
not only in its grain production but its manufact- 
ures such as our neighbor, just over the fence, 
wants; and to these may be added all the other 
kindred industrial products that seek this outlet. 
This is in reality the best of markets, the one in 
fact at our own doors that is thus hampered, and 
the voice of the Américan Northwest will soon be 
heard demanding that these barriers be torn 
down. No premature political union is sought, 
but the movement above noted shows that the in- 
dustries are seeking from both sides this imagin- 
ary line, a union of their interests to the mutual 
advantage of each, 


THE MOVEMENT OF GRAIN. 


The Railroad Gazette, after a thorough inyesti- 
gation of the facts, asserts that in spite of the 
general idea that farmers would hold their wheat 
rather than sell at present low rates, the receipts 
of grain at primary markets, such as Chicago, St. 
Louis, Duluth, ete., was greater this year, in the 
nine weeks ended with September, than it has 
been during the same period in any year since 
1879. The Chicago cornerers have advised the 
farmers to hold back their wheat; but the latter 
have sent forward larger quantities than when the 
price was 25 cents higher. They have a large 
relative yield,and they want the money. Theas- 
sumption that the great reduction in railway re- 
ceipts has been due to a decrease in grain freight- 
age is therefore, an error. This is due to rate 
cutting, to the increase of fixed charges, and the 
falling off largely of other traffic. Bradstreet’s 
makes the Gazette’s statements the text for an 
instructive lesson. It shows by actual figures 
that while the movement of grain to the primary 
markets has increased, that to the seaboard has 
been decreasing, and that the Eastern trunk lines 
were the only ones that could have suffered from 
the decrease in the grain trade. This means, says 
that paper, that our export trade is decreasing, 
and that the speculators of Chicago and other 
interior markets are keeping the grain back in 
elevators with the hope of restoring prices. If 
wheat were allowed to move on its own merits its 
price would reach a point at which it would be 
freely taken by the foreign markets. Noting the 
movements of all the cereals in the period above 
mentioned, there was a decrease as compared with 
1883 of 3,000,000 bushels, due solely to the de- 
crease in that of corn. There is, says the writer, 
but very little corn in the country, and the Chi- 
cago receipts are daily decreasing in both quantity 
and quality. The receipts at that point during 
the first eleyen days of this month were 2,777 
ears, of which only 1,310 graded as contract corn. 
The receipts last year in this period were 5,000 
bushels, of which 50 per cent. held its grade. 
Prices for year corn were last year from 45 to 49 
cents, and this, are from 41 to 44 cents. A rise is 
likely to occur as soon as it is learned how much 
of the cash corn in store will be required to cover 
the October short contracts. These views and 
figures point to the conclusion that productions 
and stocks must at length stand on their own 
merits if we would have a healthy, reliable trade. 
The election prospects, however, will keep our 
markets unsettled until the result is ascertained, 
and the votes of Nov. 4 are all counted. 


A Minnesota farmer is writing to the papers, 
relating how seven car loads of “identical wheat” 
produced five different grades at Duluth. In the 
estimation of farmers all wheat ought to grade 
No. 1 hard, and there ought to be a law passed to 
that effect. : - 
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Corn bread was a luxury in Chicago on Sept. 30. 


CairorniA wheat has traveled over the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad to New Orleans. 


THE amount both of the wheat and corn crops 
seems to have been largely over-estimated. 


Cuicaco elevators contain a good deal less 
grain than they did ayearago at this time. 


Curcaco has been holding about half the visi- 
ble supply of corn, on account of the big corn 
deal. 


ComPLAINYT is general in Chicago that the 
bucket shops have stolen away the trade of the 
regular board. 


W.G. Avams, of Sandwich, Ill, has a unique 
advertisement in this issue, which will attract the 
attention of readers. 


Tuer Chronicle's report for May shows that seven 
elevators and grain warehouses were destroyed 
by fire during that month. 


Hast-sounp freight rates from Chicago have 
been advanced, on grain, to 25 cents, and on pro- 
visions to 30 cents, per hundred pounds. 


Tur New York Produce Exchange, seems to 
be in earnest about the elevator tax imposed by 
the trunk lines on grain loaded into ocean-bound 
vessels. 


Tue card of the Taylor Horse Power Co., of 23 
South Canal St., Chicago, will be found on an- 
other page. Interested parties should send to 
them for particulars. 


In the language of our esteemed rural contem- 
poraries, ‘“‘Now is the time to subscribe.” Make 
up a club of one, inclose your name and address 
and one dollar in an envelope, and send it to our 
address. 


Ittrno!s inventors will hold a state convention 
at the Sherman House in this cily on Oct. 23, 24, 
and 25. The purpose is to organize the inventors 
in opposition to the perpetual tinkering of the 
patent laws by Congress. 


We direct attention to the card in this issue, 
advertising the Chicago Car Mover, made by J. 
H. Bannon, 220 South Clark St., Chicago. It is 
light in weight, strong and cheap, thus embracing 
all the desirable points in a tool of this kind. 


McGeocu, in his answer to the bill of Daniel 
Wells, Jr., says that his agreement with Wells 
to corner lard was contrary to public policy, and 
therefore illegaland void. A good many inter- 
esting facts have been brought out by this suit. 


Irseems a little curious that the culmination of 
the gigantic corn deal of September was followed 
by no failures. In such stringent times it would 
seem that a corner like that engineered last 
month would be followed by a big crop of fail- 
ures. 


Tue Supreme Court of Indiana, in the case of 
Whitesides vs. Hunt et a/, on Sept. 20, gave its 
interpretation of the present law as to dealings in 
futures. A seller may now offer what he does 
not at the time possess, provided there is a bona 
fide intention to fulfill the contract; but when 
the intention is merely to pay or receive the dif- 
_ ference, the transaction is of the nature of gam- 
bling, and illegal. The Court also stated that 


where all the parties understood that it was only 
a deal in differences no aid would be given by 
the court; but when either party contracted in 
good faith, he would be entitled to the benefit of 
his contract, no matter what may have been the 
intention of the other. 


Tuer Harbor Commissioners of Montreal have 
agreed to give the Canadian Pacific R. R. Co. a 
fifty years’ lease at a nominal rent of the lands 
required for the erection of terminal elevators. 
It is expected that the erection of these elevators 
will give the grain trade of Montreal a big boom. 


Messrs. Nye, Colson & Co., of Fremont, Neb., 
loaded a train of twenty five cars with 12,500 
bushels of corn from their Seeley elevator, a few 
days ago, in five hours, including an hour’s noon- 
ing. This is pretty rapid work. The corn was 
all weighed just before it was run into the car. 


Our readers will notice among the new adver- 
tisements. in this issue, that of “The Miller’s 
Friend,” Valentine’s Patent Corn Sheller, made 
by the Unadilla Machine Works, of Unadilla, N. 
Y. This machine has been in use for several 
years and, we understand, has given very general 
satisfaction. 


We call the attention of readers to the card, on 
another page, of F. H. Peavey & Co., of Sioux 
City, lowa, and Minneapolis, Minn., wholesale 
dealers in grain. The firm is composed of young 
men with push and enterprise, and an experience 
in the business, which enables them to handle 
the business of their customers to the best possible 
advantage. 


Every year there is more or less complaint of 
grain that has been injured by damp weather. In 
such cases there is only one remedy, which is to 
dry the grain artificially. Grain handlers will 
find a good grain dryer of incalculable benefit in 
their business. We would recommend those who 
contemplate putting in facilities of this kind to 
read the card of S. E. Worrell, of Hannibal, Mo., 
who is the manufacturer of a dryer which has 
proved successful in practical operation. 


Tue British press is discussing the price at 
which American wheat can be sold in the British 
market at a profit. The two members of the 
Royal Agricultural Commission sent here, after 
their visit four years ago asserted that wheat 
could not be profitably grown here and sold in 
Brit’sh markets at less than $11.75 per quarter. 
This was disputed by an M. P. who visited this 
country at the same time, who showed that Amer- 
ican wheat could be sold there at a profit to the 
producer for $7.50 per quarter. This has been 
proven to be true. While it would not pay a 
British producer with his heavily weighted land, 
the American, with land almost rent free, and 
comparatively cheaply cultivated, may be thus 
remunerated. An average of $9 per quarter is, 
however, only a fair inducement to the latter to 
ship his grain abroad. <A slight rise only in 
prices this year in the presence of general good 
crops is anticipated, and producers will probably 
have to be content with the lower figures. 


TuE Chicago Ziribune, in its advice to the pro- 
ducers not to sell their grain under the manipu- 
lations of the bear faction in the market, but at 
the same time to accept the situation as to foreign 
competition and decrease their wheat acreage, 
replacing it with other more profitable products, 
such as meat, is answered by the Louisville 
Courier-Journal adversely. It is evident, says 
the critic, that European producers are about to 
reduce their wheat acreage. The eminent au- 
thority of England, Mr. H. Kains Jackson, states 
that English farmers will immediately reduce 
their wheat crop 1,000,000 and the French 5,000,- 
000 acres; this means a total reduction of 25 per 
cent. In view of this general reduction, the 
writer advises the American farmer to hold the 
ground and reap the fruits of the consequent 


higher prices. The Tribune thinks this is only a 
short-sighted policy, as these prices will immedi- 
ately stimulate the foreign producer to a renewal 
of the contest, in which, by position, he has the 
inside track; while the price of meat has remained 
permanently high amidst all the fluctuations of 
the market and offers a permanent relief to the 
evil of over-production as related to demand and 
a remunerative price. 


CompLaInts are said to be made very largely 
by vessel owners as to shortage in the weight of 
grain shipped to Buffalo from Detroit. As this 
complaint is seldom made as to Chicago grain 
shipments, the fault is not considered to be due to 
the negligence of the elevators at Buffalo. Some 
time ago shortages were frequent in the Chicago 
shipments of flaxseed; but the vessel owners by 
an organized effort succeeded in stopping the 
evil. But recently a dispatch was received in this 
city s'ating that the schooner C. P. March was 
found short 150 bushels of flaxseed, and was 
asked to pay the consignees $200, which was 
more than the profits of the trip. 


The Banker's Magazine is overhauled by The 
Railway Register for the assertion: “That there 
never was a crop. so large that it was not used.” 
Supposing this to mean converted intoits equiva- 
lent in money or value, the reviewer remarks that 
this is all a financial expert knows about farming. 
There have been crops so large, he says, that they 
were mostly wasted. In periods when crops are 
so large, and bring so little in the market as not 
to pay the expenses of hauling over long dis- 
tances or bad roads, they are much the same as 
thrown away, being used, as at times corn has 
been turned into fuel, for comparatively very in- 
significant purposes. This is largely due to a 
lack of true economy on the part of the producer 
in selecting, for example, the stock he feeds, in 
lavish, uneconomical feeding and bad housing. 
It makes a great difference in the value of a 
bushel of corn as to what sort of an animal is fed 
on it, whether of good stock or a “scallawag.” So 
when grain is very low farmers are apt to care- 
lessly feed it to anything that will eat, regardless 
of true economy, thus essentially throwing 
away the grain. When grain is scarce an oppo- 
site course is pursued. 


Tue full appreciation on the part of the Domin- 
ion Government of the value of the lake nayiga- 
tion and its easy and cheap conveyance of prod- 
ucts to the Hast and the seaboard, is shown by 
their large and continued expensive operations 
in improving their canals and waterways. That 
nation of less than 5,000,000 inhabitants should 
put to the blush the slow, inefficient action of the 
politicians we send to Congress, who require too 
much time to look after their respective political 
affairs to give due attention to these great public 
commercial interests. The niggardliness of con- 
gressional appropriations to the long and greatly 
needed improvements at Sault Ste Marie, as well 
as at other points in our lake waterway transpor- 
tation facilities, are in point; the value of the 
traffic of our great lakes alone has been pro- 
nounced by U. S. Commissioners to be greater 
than that of our entire foreign commerce. Is 
there no method by which statesmen, in place of 
mere politicians, can be gotten into our legisla- 
tive halls? The American interests in the grain 
as well as the other heavy traffic of Oswego, Og- 
densburg, Lake Champlain, and a large associa- 
ted section of the Eastern states. combine with 
those of the Dominion in their demand for the 
Welland improvement as an outlet into Lake On- 
tario for the trade of the West and its home dis- 
tribution, which is now carried by the Erie route, 
Eastern railway officials have repeatedly said that 
if the St. Lawrence and Welland system were 
deepened to a standard of twenty feet, it would 
command the trade of the lakes. The limits set 
by the U. S. Government to this depth in its de- 
cision as to the Sault Ste. Marie Canal and river, 
and the Lime Kiln Crossing, is sixteen feet. This 
will therefore be the base of the efforts of the 
Canadian improvements at present. 
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SPECULATIVE DEALING IN GRAIN 
AND THE MARKETS. 


The influences of speculative dealings in grain, 
almost universal as a feature in the American 
markets, as viewed from an outside, but interested, 
standpoint, is shown in the report of the Domin- 
ion engineer, Douglas, to which we have already 
repeatedly referred, which is in fact a compre- 
hensive memorial on the competitive grain traffic 
of the two countries. That it has been a large 
factor in the stimulation of these markets, and in 
making them attractive to grain dealers, is 
very evident. In former times grain dealing was 
done by sample; but as the business began to 
assume its pres +nt colossal dimensions, accredited 
grading took the place of samples, and the cer- 
tificates of the elevators and grain houses became 
as representative on Change as negotiable bills. 
Chicago, being the principal port to which grain 
was sent for shipment, was the first to adopt this 
system of speculating in futures and options. As 
railways multiplied, and the aggregate of grain 
receipts increased, it was found impossible to 
keep the consignments separate, and all now goes 
into common warehouses, under a general system 
of inspection and grading. ‘The telegraph, with 
the ocean cable, brings the markets of the world 
within speaking distance of each other; while the 
multiplying facilities for rapid and cheap ocean 
transportation, as well for our internal 
traflic in bringing the grain to the seaboard frm 
thousands of miles west, all tend to bring the 
trade of the markets of the civilized world into a 
grasp equivalent to the holding the grain in a 
common storehouse. The energy that has crossed 
and recrossed the continent from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Coast with the iron road, that is seen 
in the ploenix-like rising of Chicago out of the 
ruins of the great fire, building a new city to 
which the old was as a candle-light to that of the 
noon-day sun, has permeated the trade of the 
great American grain centers, and they have all 
the riotous fervor and recklessness of the most in- 
tense and fascinating gambling resorts of the 
continent. While thus the grain handled reaches 
a market stimulated to the highest point, and 
offering to the producer the best prices in cash, 
the speculative deals outnumber by millions of 
dollars the so-called legitimate ones, and keep 
the Exchange coffers filled to the full extent of 
the largest possible demands. 

Baltimore is said to be the first of the seaboard 
cities to engage in this system; and from the time 
of its inception that port has steadily increased in 
its receipts and exports of grain. New York, 
finding her business being diverted to the former 
ports, commenced the grading system and deal- 
ings in futures, etc., with commensurate results, 
the amount deposited as margins at the Produce 
Exchange having increased from about $272,000 
in 1876, to nearly $18,000,000 in 1883. The 
largest sum deposited on any one day was $623,- 
200. But these reported sales, in view of the 
large unreported private deals, are only a fraction 
of the sums thus used, Irom a table containing 
the margins on grain deposited at the New York 
Produce Exchange during the seven years from 
1876 to 1883, we find that in the first year men- 
tioned there were deposited margins respectivel 
on wheat and corn, for some 15,000,000, and 18,- 
000,000 bushels; in 1883 these figures had reached 
respectively, about 64,000,000 and 47,000,000 
bushels, while the Exchange has just erected a 
new building at a cost of $3,000,000. 

The subject of corners and their effects is not 
overlooked by the report. The official report of 
the Trade and Commerce of Montreal, 1880 to 
1882, says: “The effect of corners in some of 
the grain markets of the Western States has been 
to paralyze legitimate business and obstruct the 
movement of breadstuffs to the seaboard.” Views 
of a similar purport are referred to as given be- 
fore the special committee of the New York 
Senate on “Corners.” But the engineer states 
that the effects of corners seem to be merely 
local. teferring to the great Keene corner of 
1879-80, when an attempt was made to corner 
the wheat crop of Europe, the grain came freely 
forth from many unexpected sources, and the 
corner burst to the great loss of the makers; this 
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deal while it continued seriously injured the 
shipping interests of New York. The report 
finds no other corners that are reported to have 
had any effect on the movement of breadstutts at 
the seaboard markets of the United States. The 
writer does not consider as pertinent to his object 
to discuss the moral and social effects of specu- 
lative grain dealing. But its importance as a 
factor in the wonderful growth and capacity of 
the American markets in facilitating the business 
of grain dealing and its kindred operations in 
providing in advance for the demands of millers, 
ete., is evident; and this example is being fol- 
lowed by the British markets, which are now 
closely connected with those of this character in 
America. ‘To this, with its attending enterprise, 
is due according to this paper the fact that the 
Western states have advanced so rapidly; with- 
out this spirit of enterprise and investment in the 
future, the United States would not have become 
the greatest nation in the world. M. G. Mullhall, 
Kf. S.S., an English statistician, says that every 
diy the sun rises upon the American people, it 
sees the addition of $2,500,000 to her accumulated 
wealth. Says this writer: “The increase of 
wealth of the United States since 1850 would 
suflice to buy up the whole German empire, with 
its farms, cities, banks, shipping, manufactures, 
etc.” 


THE GREAT SQUEEZE ON CORN. 


The Chicago corner on September corn is the 
largest speculative local trade deal ever made in 
any cereal, and for the third time in the history 
of the grain trade of this city, raised the price of 
corn to a higher point than that of No. 2 wheat. 
The highest actual sales made were at 90 cents, 
which were very few, although $1 was offered by 
the syndicate at the close in order to raise the 
settling price. The shorts, however, had reached 
the culmination of their power, probably, on Sept. 
23, when the price rose at one leap from the pre- 
ceding call 10 cents, or to 80 cents per bushel, 
September delivery. The large failure of last 
year’s corn crop and the continued suspicion of 
wu corner that under these circumstances when the 
total amount of grain deliverable in any one 
month could be easily handled, pending from 
month to month, kept the price high; but as the 
large promise of the incoming crop became more 
certain this expectation gave way, and the shorts 
entered freely into contracts for both September 
and October delivery, and found themselves, 
when this coolly and sagaciously managed-deal 
came to light, very badly caught. It was said 
that the amount of contract corn for these two 
months had reached 20,000,000 bushels; the actual 
amount cornered is not ascertained, but has been 
variously stated at frow ten to fourteen millions. 

The average relative prices of wheat and corn 
on the Board for the preceding twenty-four years 
have been respectively 97 and 451-2 cents. At 
the commencement of the month the price of corn 
was 50 cents, and had been, as compared with the 
price of wheat, 20 per cent. higher during the sea- 
son than its relative average. The movement, if 
suspected, made but little stir till about the mid- 
dle of the month; by the 17th it had rap- 
idly moved to above 60; on the 22d it was 70, 
an, as stated, then jumped at a single leap to 80, 
wheat No. 2 then selling at 75 cents a bushel. 
During the closing week there were some vacilla- 
tions, but the price steadied at 87, which was the 
general settling price of those who chose to settle 
at once; the close was as stated above. 

Who the parties are that organized the deal is, 
at the time of writing, a matter of conjecture, 
with innumerable rumors involving railway 
cliques who are charged with obstructing the in- 
flow of the corn; grain dealers, such as Armour, 
etc., and a number of old cornerers who, having 
been, as said, somewhat worsted in their recent 
conflicts had now cowbined, aud brought in some 
new Western capital, controlling a large margin 
for this service. The brokers employed were Mr. 
P. B. Weare, commission grocer of South Water 
street, W. E. McHenry, who was conspicuous on 
the Buard and was supposed to be working with 
Mr. Weare, and W.'T. Baker. The latter was 
handling a large quantity of grain for parties out- 


side the city, and he was supposed to have sold _ 
out their holdings before the deal closed. How 
large the defaults will be is not ascertained, or 
how soon the arbitration powers of the Board of — _ 
Trade will be called into action, or what the ac- 

tion will be, is alsoa matter of conjecture. An 
immense amount of charges and recriminations 

has been developed; and the views of prominent 
dealers and merchants obtained, but they shed no 
real light on the above facts. The C. B. & Q. — 
Road, that were specially charged with aiding the 
syndicate from interested motives and obstruet- 

ing the grain that was pressing in from all aceus- —~ 
tomedand unusual quarters, leaving it out onside 
tracks, ete., have officially denied the impeach- 
ment and challenged investigation. While there 
is probably no truth in this specific charge, that it 
has been so largely made and believed shows one 
of the dangers to general traffic that these eorn- 
ers produce. The Chicago Tribune,in reference 
to the matter, predicts that its effect will be at 
length to destroy the legitimate business of the 
Board, and as in the case of the Petroleum and 
Mining Exchange of New York, which aceepts 
now deals in ten-share lots, it will be left to gam- 
blers entirely. 
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Tus Toronto Globe thus contrasts the pre-elec- 
tion promises of the present Canadian govern- 
ment, with their. executive fulfillment: Six 
years ago Mr. McDonald said that the price of q 
barley was perfectly awful; he referred to the sad 
condition of the Canadian barley farmer who sold 
to the Americans, receiving fifteen cents a bushel 
less than his Yankee neighbor just across the 
line; and he declared if elected that he would 
putan end to this state of matters. This is how | 
he does it: The Canadian farmer on the border, 
while still paying the American duty as before, _ 
meets also, in retaliation for the Dominion dis- a 
crimination against American industries, aredue- 
tion by the latter of the duty on Canadian barley, 
and an increase of that on malt, so as to effectu- 
ally destroy the Canadian malt trade. The ruling 
price there now of barley is 52 to 60 cents, against 
7? when the new regime came in. 
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In calling attention to the business card of 
Chandler-Brown Co. on our front page, we take 
pleasure in copying the following personal from 
a recent issue of Zhe Times of this city: 


This commission firm is so well and so widely known 
throughout the Northwest that any extended mention of 
it would be superfluous. The house has an unblemished 4 
reputation for bus ness ability and honorable dealing, 7 
and a special faculty for holding cust »m, both East an + 
West. The success achieved by this firm during the last AG 
few years is a strong corroboration of the old theory that 
“the fittest survives.” While many another house has 
sprung suddenly into notice and boasted of its unlimited — 
capital and great connectioas for a brief season and then — 
disappeared from the gaze of men, this firm has steadily 
gone on making an enviable record and gaining in public : 
confidence. The firm maintains an extensive establish-_ 
ment at No. 177 La Salle street in this city, under the 
personal supervision of Mr. J. A. Brown, a gentleman : 
wh» has served an apprenticeship in all the departments 
of the business, and also one at Milwaukee, where the 
Messrs. Caandler reside. All are gentlemen of honor 
and ability. The house has been organized and doing 
business since 1861. : 


rary 


Tue elections to the German Reichstag, the 
first since 1881, to be held in the latter part of 
October, are of special interest in reference tothe 
proposed changes the government are said te 
meditate in the tariff on grain. Although Bis- 
marck is reticent, it is understood that itis his 
intention to increase the duty on rye from half a 
mark per hundred weight to two marks, which 
will enhance the price about 30 per cent. on the 
present value. This, it is said, will be injurious 


to the small farmers and laborers, while the la ee | 
* 


land holders will be largely benefited. The six — 
vast estates belonging to three dukes and three 
rinces will be enriched by some 7,900,000 marks 
or more than $2,500,000. The discussion on this — 
measure and others of like effect is exciting th 
electors throughout the empire, and bitter in- 
criminations and recriminations fill the press and — 
speeches of the people, which make our campai 
contests seem a very mild affair. i 
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THE GRAIN ENGINE. 


Emigrant Agent Moscs, of Aberdeen, Dak., the mana- 
ger of the “Grain Lady,” has provided her a conveyance 
in ber anticipated tour to the various expositions in this 
country, and eventually to Europe, in the way of an en- 
gue constructed of grains, grasses, wild flowers, etc., by 

essrs. Stibben & Wells, which is described as follows: 

“The framework is about eight feet in length from 
the front end of the pilot tothe rear end of the tank or 
tender. The tender frame is made of wheat heads clus- 
tered together and presenting a very natural appearance 
The sides and back end are made of oats. On each side 
are the initials C. M. &@St. P. in gilt letters on dark back- 

round. On the back end of the tender is the number 
39 in large gilt figures. The truck wheels are made of 
evergreen sprigs, and the truck frame of oat heads and 
blue stem stalks. The engine bo ler is made of oat 
heads closely laid together with bands of dark blue satin 
ribbon. The smoke stack is made of wheat heads stand- 
ing upright as far up as the spark arrester, and from 
there to the upper collar they are reversed, The band 
or collar on the top of the smoke stack is composed of 
millet heads. The bell frame is wound with blue stem 
grass, and the bell is made of bearded wheat. The sand 
box is made of wheat heads and has a band of light blue 
ribbonin the center, The top is covered with evergreen 
sprigs. The steam dome is made of wheat heads and 
trimmed the same as the sand box, but is surmounted by 
abrass gun shell for a whistle. The cab frame is of 
wheat heads and the roof and sides of oats. The win- 
dows are slaincd glass, and beneath the windows on 
either side isthe name “S. 8. Merrill” in gilt letters. 
The headligit frame is trimmed with evergreens. The 
glass is white, and the tin reflector shows up fine from 
the front. The boiler head is covered with evergreens, 
and in the center is the number 39 in good, large gilt fig- 
ures. The pilot is covered with evergreens and trimmed 
with blue stem stalks. he steam chests and cylin- 
ders are made of rye straw with bands of light blue rib- 
bon. The top of the chests and cylinder heads are ever- 
green sprigs. The piston guides and connecting rods 
are made of oats and blue stem stalks. The drive 
wheels, two on each side, are covered with evergreens, 
wiih spokes and tires of blue stem. The engine trucks 
are also covered with evergreens, and the engine and 
tender are gaily decked out with blue and red ribbons.” 
_ This was pronounced by Mr. Powell, Emigration Agent 
of the Milwaukee Road, as one of the finest pieces of 
decoration he ever saw. A coach and baggage car, made 
by the same parties, go with the engine and grain lady. 


THE GRAIN MOVEMENT. 


There has been a deal of misapprehension and misstatement re- 
specting the movemeut of wheat from fa:mers’ hands during the 
past two months. For some weeks it was constantly reported and 
currently believed that farmers were withholding their whea 
from buyers, owing to the prevalence of paces beiow what they 
were willing to accept. One journal, the Chicago 7ribune, openly 
advised farmers to refuse to market their wheat at (then) present 
prices, and produced an estimate of the cost of growing the grain, 
which at the late rates paid farmers would result fn a net loss on 
every bushel sold. But an examination of the statistics not only 
shows thit the 7rebune’s advice has not been followed, but that 
the movement of wheat from farmers’ hands to interior markets 
for the nine weeks ended with the last Saturday in September, was 
heavier than that for the like periodin any ot the preceding five years, 
exceptin 1879, when the shipments by farmers were les» than 2,000,- 
0U0 bushels in excess of those iu 1884. The delusion was swept away 
& Week ago by an investigation on the part of the Railroad Gazette 
last week, wherein was shown whatis stated above. The conclusion 
was drawn thatinasmuch as the shipment by farmers of wheat 
(seven weeks in the new crop year only) were so heavy, that the re- 
vival in railroad earnings (still delayed) will be deferred until an 
industrial awakening, as it weie, takes place. In short, too mucn 
dependence has been placed on the value of the carriage of the 
wheat and corn crop to the railways; that their increasing earnings 
in the past have in fact been due rather to the growth of productive 
capacity, both agricultural and industrial; that while the former is 
avain increasing, the latter is not only arrested hut is stagnated 
and with no signs of early improvement. The Gazelle concludes 
that a revival in business (and perforce ir railway earnings) will 
not take plac: until the demand for the products of our manufact- 
uring industries increases. While these conclusions tend to coin- 
cide with those which have been heretofore reached in these pages, 
it is for the purpose of showing some further facts respecting the 
grain moyement in its entirety and its probable bearing on railway 
earnings that Bradstreet’s gives over so much of its space to speci- 
ally prepared statistics, as appears below. The exhibit as given 
above appears to us, on examination, to be only partially true. It 
is correct to state that the farmers generally have freely sold and 
shipped their wheat, but it is hardly accurate to concinde there- 
from that railway earnings (cutting of rates aside) should be in 
excess of those for the like period in 1883 and in preceding years. 
The receipts of wheat (and of Use from farmers are collated at 
the cities of St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Duluth, 
Toledo, and Cleveland, the primary markets for the surplus grain 
raised in the Central, Wectern, and Northwestern sta'es. Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul are excluded, presumably because they turn the 
bulk of the grain received into flour. More than three-fourths of 
the receipts at the eight cities named are at those us tar west as 
Chicago, and the Southwestern system; the roads of the Jate tripar- 
tite iance and the Northwestern roads, are those which may be 
expect: d to have derived what benefit there may have been in bring- 
ing the wheat to the markets named. The gains in the movement 
of wheat, flour, Indian corn, oats. barley, and rye (together with the 
lo-ses) as compared with the weekly moyement in former years, to 
1879, are shown in the following compilations. - : c 

Receipts of wheat (bushels) at St, Louis, Peoria, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Duluth, Detroit, Toledo, and Cleveland for the nine weeks 
ending with the last Saturday in September, were: 


1884, 1583, 188 2. 1881. 1580, 187. 
112,715} 1,546,574] 3,459,361] 1,767,390] 2,754,772] 2,624,154 
Poees10 2/2327644| 1,809,241] 1,686,067| 2,887,927] 2,628,585 
606}  2,664,417| 2,106,606] 1,640,244) 2,555,979) 2,962.587 
21417,641| 2,119,002] 2,867,294] 3,4x6,274 

37342,926| 2,494,610] 2,654,425] 8,975,483 

2°786,163} 1,698,258] 1,938,749] 8 733,258 

33096,574| 1.285,795| 13,968,737} 3,488,814 

27277415] 928,939) 2,513,282| 8,718,382 

3,069,064) 1,013,740] 2,915,138] 4,130,860 

24,814,991] 14,634,051] 23,056,25.) 30,754,392 


: 


Receipts of flour (in barrels) at the eight primary Western mar- 
kets mentioned in the same periods were: 


1879, 


1884, 1883. 1882. 1881. 1880. 
188,778 149,321 144,77 190,379 139,164 124,962 
201.584 162,925 135,643) 186,194 156,610 113,438 
215,230 143,585 137,347| 161,034 154,817 121,422 
177,077 159,151 144,410) 187,180 131,347 124,664 
188,659 151,678| 186;652 149,247 129 975 112.814 
173,299) 166,98 155,009| 1487499 120,510 114,543 
118,268 143,808 150,039 145,699 124,011 133,157 
156,569) 194318 1693018 186 896 148,707 157,849 
191,883 201,657 196,049 153,959 145,766 162,110 
1,611,347} 1,473,391] 1,368,942] 1,£09,0871 1,250,907] ‘1,164 459 


Receipts of Indian corn (bushels) at the eight primary markets 
for the same periods were; 


1883, 1882. | ISSIR ale looOreyim loa 
1,469 986] 2,215,921) 1 882,620} 3,561,370] 3,566,688} 2,621,073 
1,601 228) 2,215,248) 1,088,802! 4,185,151] 3,704,128] 2,570,004 
2,516,125) 2,750,774 1,823,382) 4,753,276] 8,906,501] 2,865 185 
2,547,769) 2,780,910) 1,58 ,881) 4,801,190] 4,293,208] 2,492,256 
2,290 868) 8,641 833) 1,971,266) 4,771,273] 2,971,650] 2,466, 206 
2,160,540| 8,710,483) 1,333 834) 4,136 016] 2,851,010; 1,889, 189 
1,961,355) 3,432,992] 1,288,558) 3,850,875] 3,276,280| 1,813,728 
2,043,154) 3,864,674) 1,288,285] 8,474,701] 3,524,402] 1,707, 07! 
2,138,924) 2,759,827, 1,503,496) 3,435 192 9,362|  2,479,42 
18,809,949| 26,982,102] 12,684,074) 36,969,044] 31,513,179] 20,404,148 


The receipts of oats (bushels) 
weeks specified were: 


at the above named cities in the 


1884, 1883. 1882, 1881. 1880. { 1879, 
ey = -< - -< ——  —— mie ~ 
702,555} 1,155,470;  8A3,457|  586,592| 791,377 831,368 
950,213] "484,960 630,340} 728446] 9142391) 7655599 
1,980,681) 1,819;243! 1,478,614] 8877903| 1,032195| 966,666 
1,978,379} 1,896-153} 27441,586} 980,928) 1,108)488) 1,081,912 
1,828,455] 2,426,527| 2,559,540] 884427) 795/723) "784,606 
1,745,720] 2,304,335 1,519,664] 821,059} 910,080, 617,995 
2/026,022| 1,748/910 131997432] —-ypaiozs| —1,320)377, 614714 
1,969,680 1,580,446, 901,817 956,471 1,486,634 694,911 
1,962,727| 1,610,120, 923,309} 768,234) 1,529,767, 817,902 
15,144,442) 15,266,164 085] 9,898,032 7,175,668 


The receipts of barley (bushels) at the eight primary markets in 
the nine weeks named in each year were: 


Teer.) 1880. 


i884, 1880. 1882, 
20,942 18,895) 22,902 26,567 20,199 16,621 
93509 28,041 16,194 16,366) 30,949 25,444 
88,455 30,424) 12,811 28,042) 100,119 60,714 
67,227 30,553 | 19,981 15,645) 140,272, 152259 
2,588 61.765| 50,433 215,437 184,009 317,319 
245,651 216,752 102,658 308,635 229,000 420,477 
41,681, 274,002| 247,264 401,884 384,489 486, 966 
449,366) 497,907) 828,185 502,758 594,279 653,790 
620,725! 671,626, 524,220 338,310 635,256 155,058 
ee -—- —— --. ee ~ ~ -— 
1,795,094) 1,880,555) 1,824,648] 1,913,649 —2,318,572| 2 888,678 


The receipts of rye, ior the same periods, and at the same places, 
in bushels, were: 


1804, 1883. 1882. 1881, 1880, 1879. 
60,819 81,133 46,429, 110,781 129,461 178,247 
84,536 1447323 38,739] 719,695 105,915 171045 

213,005 277,270 38,739 922998 152,453 204,047 
245,463] 354,658 91336 123,258 146,308 215,448 
48,664 405,158 136,254) 149,005 101,462 216.025 
249,588 358° 990 133;683 162,936 99.146 196,805 
271,988 931,551 125,187 159,656 135,644 169,161 
225,199 355,300 120,604 1313011 210,395 146,123 
205,733/ 300,862 113,079 359.256 172 304 165,538 
1,604,495| 2,609,240} 854,000) °1,368,596) 1,253,088] 1,662,442 


The total quantity of grain (including flour reduced to the equiva- 
lent quantity of wheat) sent to the eight primary markets by farm- 
ers in the first nine weeks of the past six years, summarized, has 
been as follows; 


Sess Sans re ee Sat pe aan — 


1884, 1883. 1882. 
Pout, Danreles J. cesesscanes 1,611,847) 1,473,891) 1,368,942 
Whe.t, bushels,. .. 29,002,506! 23 453,011] 24,814,991 
Corn, bushels...... 18,809,949) 26,922,102) 12,684,074 
Oats, bushels...,... 15, 144.442) 15,266,164! 12,448,159 
Barley, bushels,.... 1,795,094| 1,880,555} 1,324,648 
Rye, bushels....,.. os 1,604,495) 2,609,240 854,000 
BlOurito whats coe seu sece cveusay's 7,251,061] 6,631,259) 6,160,890 
Total quantity grain, bushels, in- 
cluding flour.... SGnten ce SObttiCA 73,607,547) 76,722,861) 58,286,262 
Total grain, exclusive of flour, bush-) 
Ol Gitastseis oc epaeie misistatayoainle Felsiyase\ ga | 66,356,486} 70,091,102) 52,125 872 
| 
| 1881 1880. 1879, 
ue -t a sos 
Flour, barrels .........eeeee+..e00++| 1,509,087! 1,250,907) 1,164.495 
Wheat, bushels... .. | 14,684,051) 28,056,253) 80,754 392 
Corn, bushels... . | 86,969,044) 31,513,179} 20,404,148 
Oats, bushels... 8,537,085) 9,898,032) 7,175,668 
Batley; DUBHOIS sels aeisietelas ersten sis | 1,918,649| 2,318,572) 2,858,678 
MyS, DUGHElE. c.cecs wee senaveesiness 1,368,596) 1,253,088) 1,662,442 
Flour to wheat....... ...-se.++.++.| 6,790,891) 5,629,081) 5,670,227 
Total quantity grain, bushels, in- 
CLPUAUE TLOM sites: chicicten ave cvierh eco elo 70,218,316) 73,668,203) 68,555,555 
Total grain, exclusive of flour, bush- 
els “Shon seveee ee | 62,422,425) 68,039,122] 62,885,328 


exactly shown by calling attention to the fact that our last wheat 
crop of ‘about 500,000,000 bushels” is of a parity with that harvested 
in the summer of 1882, and that our visible supply at the close of 
the season of 1883-84 was nearly 3,000,000 bushels larger than that of 
1881—82; yet our farmers, as pointed out above, rent 15 per cent. 
more wheat to market in nine weeks following July 28 (1884) than 
in the corresponding Ge? two years preceding—snd that, too, 
with wheat selling at Chicago (No.2 red) at but 81% cents, as against 
$1.05 two years befoe. The enormous receipts of wheat at the 
points specified in the nine weeks named in 1879, it will be recalled, 
were large y due to the rush to sell on the then rapidly advancing 
market, after the six years of depression in all lines. 

The receipts of flour at initial Western markets in the nine weeks, 
1884, were the largest recorded, being 93-10 per cent. heavier than 
in a like portion of 1883: nearly 18 per cent. heavier than in 1882; 
6 7-10 per cent. larger than in 1581; er cent, larger than in 1880, 
and 38 per cent. in excess of those in 1879. 

The receipts of Indian corn within the periods named have been 


smaller at primary markets in 1884 than in any of the preceding 
flve years, except 1882, following the season (and prior to the in- 
coming of the new crop) when the harvest of corn fell from over 
1,70,000,000 to less than 1,200,000,000 bushels. The increase in this 
season’s (nine weeks) receipts as against those in 1882 is 48 per 
cent. The decrease, as Compared with 1883, is 30 per cent.; with 
1881 is 48 per cent.; with 1880 is 40 per cent, and w2th 1879 is 73-10 
per cent., pointing in turn to the dearth of corn in the country 
at this time. 

The receipts of oats from farmers’ hands in 1884 (nine weeks) 
were nearly equal to those in the like portion of 1883, but 121,722 
bushels less in a total of 15,144,442 bushels, as compared with 1882 
they were 21 per cent. larger, with 1881 77 per cent., with 1880 53 per 
cent., and with 1879 111 per cent. heavier. 

Barley receipts from first hands in 1884 were but 35,461 bushels 
less than in 1888 (nine weeks), less than 2 percent. They were in 
excess of those in 1882 35 per cent., but were 6 1-10 per cent. less than 
those in 1851, 22 per cent. less than those in 1880, and 37 per cent. 
below the receipts in nine weeks of 1879. 

The receipts of rye have been less than those of nine weeks of 
1883 (38 per cent.) and 1879 (8% per cent.) but exceeded those in 1882 
by 89 per cent., in 81 by 17, and in 1880 by 28 per cent. 

‘Tbe total receipts of flour and grain at the interior markets (flour 
reduced to bushels of wheat) was therefore in the nine weeks named 
this year over 3,000,000 bushels /ess than in the corresponding por- 
tion of 1883, due almost solely to the excessive falling away in the 
movement of Indian corn (from farmers’ hands), for of wheat there 
was received over 5,500,000 bushels more than in 1883. If the rail- 
ways are to Nga vey about the far Western movement, then it is 
the corn crop of 1888 which must be blamed for short receipts by 
them, Furthermore, the total grain received from farmers is not 
only less than in 1883, but as against the receipt< for 1880 also, 60,- 
656 bushels. In fact, it may be claimed, if the crop movement in 
the fall of 1880 was a good one for the railways. back of the primary 
markets—wheat raised 498,000,000 bushels (1880), corn 1,754,000,000 
bushels (1879)—the roads have done quite as much this year, mak- 
ing up on oats and on wheat what they have lost on Indian corn. 

During ae Bemus in the above-mentioned years the receipts of 
cereals and of flour at the seaboard markets, however, tell quile 
another story, and furnish a more complete solution to (he weekly 
tale of declines in shipments of grain and flour as reported by Hast. 
bound pool lines. The freedom with which farmers are shown to 
have sent their grain to market. except in the instance of flour, is 
not paralleled by the rate of movement of grain from the primary 
markets to tidewater. The falling away in grain traflie on the 
HK istbound pool roads, as shown by published statements, has been 
crilicised in view of the recently shown freer sales by farmers and 
movement of grain fom the latter's hands. This is now shown to 
be unwarranted, 

The receipts of flour and grain at seaboard for the nine weeks 
during the years named also furnish data bearing strongly on the 
question of astern trank line earnings, or what earnings by the 
suid lines should have amounted to had rates been maintained. 
Totals for the nine weeks during the six years are: 


RECEIPTS AT SEABOARD. 

pa Sere eo “1884, 1883.) Ieee. 
Blour, barrel8.....0. .cee.sesesee08+| 2 446,063) 2,312,171) 2,302,738 
Wheat, bushels......... ....6.. . | 24,506,254) 10,247,466) 84,820,767 
ORT) PUBUOIS s.\a0 cicjasya bo'arenih semlevs aes 5,269,263] 15,158,176! 4,229,009 
Wate, DUBHOlS Niemen veturen cs ced ene.s 6,754,865) 7,375,523) 6,906,459 
Burley, bushels.... .. .... Sr ote 68,940 72 64,974 
RYE DUBAGIE Ns cares sacebeasie eaters 814,009) 1,597,256 103,784 

Total grain, exclusive of fiour.. - (B7,417, 831 | 44,451,151 47,124,943 

| 1881. | 1880. 1879. 
Flour, barrels. .....--esececeseresse-| 2,049,782) 2,826,122] 2,215,506 
Wiheat, DUSMOlBitscses seetcras olen 23,087,082) 84,153,571) 47,448,406 
Corn, bushels... 19,271,890) 23,705,607) 15,769,443 
OpfesDushGlsiis.chewitdesmie tar erin nent 6,165,586, 4,665,724) 4,563,918 
Barley, |DWBUCIS A. aa ciervissiecse sine tsinisrs 68,325 250,560) 151,275 
Rye, bushels...........++. 208,017 573,181) 1,181,599 
| 
Total grain, exclusive of flour ....| 48,740,850) 63,848,593) 69,114,636 


Flour receipts at tidewater have been heavy ana increasing. 

Less than 1,500,000 bushels of wheat mire have come forward than 
in 1381, alter a (short) crop of 120,000 000 bushels less than we have 
just harvested. although we haye received at seaboard over 4,000,- 
000 bushels more than in the nine weeks in 1883. he corn crop of 
1881 was short (1,194,600,000 bushels), and at ths close of the follow- 
ing season (nine weeks of 1882) the receipts were but 4,229,009 bush- 
els, about 1,000,000 bushels less than in 1884. 
The decline in corn receipts at seaboard this year is over 10,000,- 
000 bushels against last, oats but 60),000 and rye but about 700,000 
bushels less than in 188%. Thus we find the following tot»ls, con- 
trasted as showing the difference in the total quantity of (all) grain 
(exclusive of flour) carried from farmers to primary markets and 
from the latter to seaboard in the periods noted: 


—— Buses == 
Nine weeks. 1884, 1#83, 1882. 
Receipts at primary markets ...... 66,856,486} 70,001,102) 52,125,872 
Receipts at seaboard............ 066. BV,417,881| 44,451,151) 47,124,943 
1881. 1880. 1879. 
Receipts at primary markets... .... | 62,422,425] 68,089,122 62,885 328 
Receipts at seaboard..........+++ ++ 48,740,850 63,848,598) 69,114,636 


The grain has, therefore, been held by second hands, and Wastern 
trunk lines have thus far carried proportionately less than those 
further West, notwithstanding the reported fieer (astern) move- 
ment of wheat grown east of the primary markets, 

That the ehipments Eastward from primary markets haye been 
restricted, as already indicated, may be again seen from a review 
of the records thereof. ‘he total movement of all grains (only) 
East from the eight interior markets is but 72 per cent. of the re- 
ceipts at those points in 1884, as penne 80 per cent. in 1888 (nine 


weeks), 81 per cent. in 1882, and 74 per cent. in 1881. he figures 
are: 

SHIPMENTS FROM INTERIOR MARKETS. 
come a. ie Tse4, ) 1883. i882, 1881. 
Flour, barrela.........++- 2,215,996) 1,562,516| 1,570,614] 1,483,660 
Wheat, bushels.....,..... 18,945,697] 16,242,195 21,033,368] 11,271,306 
Corn, bushels... see. | 18,892,135) 25,518,662) 9,659,204] 27,130,918 
Oats, bushels... «e+ | 11,152,048) 11,722,211] 10,755 967] 7,199,495 
Barley, bushels . , 552,389} 669,312) 485,287] 776,440 
Rye, bushels............. 1 9871} 2,061,853 659,186: 456,145 

Total bushels, exclusive iw 
OLAOOL i icurienoenin 45,981,185| 56,814,241) 42 793,112) 46,834,304 


Here, again, one finds the scarcity of corn to ea a primary cause 
of the decline in 1884 as against last year. The whole exhibit, how- 
ever, shows that the movement of leading grains trom farmers bas 
been materially less than in 1883, and that receipts at the seavoard 
have been less thun in any like season referred to; that Mastern 
Leet ba roads have suffered more than those at the West, and 
that the scarcity of corn had more to do with it all than unwilling- 
ness of farmers to ship. The last-mentioned notion, it appears, is 
untrue, but Western speculators and other buyers are or have been 
retaining the grain, doubtless awaiting the advance in prices, which 
has not come.—Bradotreet’s. 


A new elevator is to be built at West Point, Neb., to 
cost between $6,000 and $10,00). 
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THE CHICAGO CORN CORNER. 


The la‘e Chicago corn “corner” is only one more il- 
lustration of the folly and dulusions under which men 
and women labor. After having been carefully and re- 
peatedly warned by /he Reporter that the 1883 crop was 
largely short in acreage yield, and that in its intrinsic 
value, its nutritive qu ilities for feeding purposes, it was 
immeasurably below any crop that had been gathered in 
recent years, there have been found big enough fools t» 
sell this crop shortat minimum figures. The crop has 
been sold forward delivery in Chicago at 50 cents per 
bushel, or thereabouts, and at the present writing these 
contracts are being settled at from 90 cents to $1.00. 
Now the immense losses the sellers have suffered, are 
fairly representative of the difference between theory 
and practice; or, perhap+, more properly spe iking, the 
difference between knowledge and ignorance. Without 
any old grain to start with to speak of, and a greatly de. 
ficient crop of new in every respect, the markets have 
been ec ntinuously oversold since the 1883 crop was 
gathered. And now the sellers are reaping their reward 
in the shape of ruin. Forty years ago our father told us 
that a crop of fools was annually raised with as much 
regularity as one of wheat, and the late whirl in the corn 
trade would seem to confirm the soundness of the gov- 
ernor’sopinion. How asane man could sell a short crop 
“short” oa its tail end, when there was no old stock to 
start with, is one of the things that surpasseth human un- 
derstanding. 
mous terms, «nd meat of all kinds is very dear. Why 
then sell corn down so low? it is easy enough to demon- 
strate in the abstract that corn is worth 50 cents per 


Corn and meat are practically synony- | 


bushel, but where the visible or concrete comes ff is in | 


settling at 100 cents a contract made at 50 cents per bush: 1 
less. 

3ut the same blindness that seems to have obscured 
the vision of the short sellers in the corn trade during 
the past few months, seems to afflict those engaged in 
that of wheat. If wheat sells for less than corn—as it 
now certainly does in many parts of this country—and a 
bushel of wheat will produce as much pork or beef as a 
bushel of corn, ought not some care to be used in selling 
the wheat for forward delivery at present very low 
prices ? 

We pay too much attention to statistics, and too little 
to the practical phases of the situation. In proportion to 
the price of bread, that of meat is injuriously high, but 
the law of supply and demand will eventually regulate 
this want of harmony in food values, and the equilib- 
rium will be restored. But it takes time to bring about 
such an adjus’ ment as this, and in the meantime if a man 
must speculate, how would it do for him to buy bread 
and sell meat? A large corn crop of fine quality has al- 
ready been practically secured, and it is of corn that 
meat is chiefly made. A comparison of this year’s crop 
with that of last shows that the former is at least 600,- 
000,000 bushels the largest, and in quality excellent. 
Now if four pounds of «orn will make one of pork, a 
bushel of fifty-six pounds will make fourteen pounds of 
pork, and 600,000,000 bushels extra production this year 
over last, is equivalent, therefore, to 8,400,000,000 pounds 
of pork, or 3,000,000 dressed hogs weighing 280 pounds 
each. That's what a good and big crop means. Buy 
bread and sell meat.— NV. Y. Produce Huchange Reporter 


THE STORAGE AND SHIPMENT OF 
GRAIN. 


[t is not often that a practical English engineer takes 
hold of an American specialty and exploits it with genu- 
ine commendation before a learned society in his native 
country. Mr. Woodford Pilkington, a civil engineer of 
position in England, has, however, been telling his col- 
leagues all about the elevators at Chicago, supplemented 
with some notes on some rival machines at Liverpool 
and East Bost n. A special correspondent of Brad- 
street’s sends us the points of the discourse. They are 
worth reporting asa practical sketch of an important 
subject from an engineering and com xercial point of 
view. 

The extended cultivation of grain for export in the 
United States of America over vast regions of fertile ter- 
ritory has necessitated the invention and emplovment of 
special machinery and buildings for its reception, eleva- 
tion, storage and delivery, or shipment. 

As a casein point, the daily receipt and delivery of 
about 20,000,000 bushels of grain in one city alone, like 
Chicago, has called into operation a character of inven- 
tion singularly adapted to the object in view, wherein 
the grain is treated pretty much asa fluid, and capable 
of being received and discharged ina similar manner. 
In this way the grain is pumped up and moved along in 
any direction, from the place of deposit or receipt to the 
point of deiivery, through spouts, chutes and orifices, by 
means of drag-belting and othr appliances, and ia 
troughs termed conveyors, the latter being sometimes 
used at di-tances varying from 200 to 30 feet from the 
main elevator building. 

The impetus thus given to the grain trade in countries 
having a large area of production has lent an interest to 
this subject, as affecting the price of corn and otiar 
cereals in the markets of the world. This paper, how- 
ever, deals only with those mechanical and constructive 
details needful to the operations set forth in the prem- 
ises, and not with the harve-ting and transportation of 
grain in its relation to agriculture. 

The grain elevator may be aptly described as an ob- 
long house, of varying dimensions, and of from 70 to 80 


feet in height from the ground line to the top of the 
cupola, divided vertically into bins, 

The original method of storing in flats or floors hav- 
ing been found defective, gave rise to the self-delivering 
vertical bin system. ‘These, again, suggested the hoist- 
ing machinery for filling the bin by elevating the grain 
to any required height above the bin level ;, first, for re- 
ceiving the grain into the garners which discharge into 
the weighing receivers, and again for delivering the 
grain, according to the weighing capacity of the receivy- 
ers, hopperful by hopperful into the bins. These bins 
are generally 60 feet high above their supports, and are 
capable of holding about 5,000 bushels each. t f 

The elevator building is constructed ona series of piers 
or compound posts of sufficient strength to support it 
when filled, and the machinery employed for the pur- 
pose. They allow the passage in of railway cars, there 
being generally two sets of ways entering into each ele- 
vator building. The supports stand under the corners, 
and indicate the size and shape of each bin. The inter- 
mediate spaces are used for manipulating the bin-spouts 
and the levers or ropes fer openlng and shutting the bin- 
valves. 

This mode of construction throws the weight of the 
building and its contents on the points of support, and 
hence the necessity of care being taken to have piles and 
piers of sufficient strength under the posts of a grain 
elevator. In other respects the construction, while be- 
ing singularly unique, is most simple. 

After the level of the bottom of the bins has been 
reached, planks, six inches by two inches, are laid hori- 


| zontally across each other, constituting cribwork, which 


is fastened down by five-inch spikes, and so bonded as to 
frm laminated walls both for bins and house, dividing 
it vertically into square subdivisions. An upper story 
is constructed above the four central rows of bins to 
contain the “garners” and “receivers,” for weighing and 
distributing the grain into the bins. The grain is eleva- 
ted up one or more of these bin spaces by a belt and 
buckets in a tube called a “leg.” This passes down be- 
low the entrance floor into a receiving hopper termed a 
“boot” or ‘sink,’ into which the railway cars discharge 
their loads of grain. Each elevator.leg with its garner 
and receiver governs a certain number of bins forming 
its section of the house, generally twelve in number, 
representing from 50,000 to 60,000 bushels, so that an 
elevator house with twenty legs of ordinary size would 
have a bin-capacity equal to 1,000,0 0 or 1,250,000 bush- 
els. About twenty horse-power is required for each leg, 
so that a 1,000,000-bushel house would need from 400 to 
500 engine horse-power.—Bradstreet’s. 


DIRT IN THE WHEAT. 


The Pioneer Press has avast array of facts relative to 
the condition of the wheat that the farmers of the North- 
west are bringing to market, in regard to which they 
are finding an immense amount of fault as to the so- 
charged sisson grading of the elevator and railway 
companies, for their own selfish interests, and to the un- 
just depreciation of the grain brought to them. This 
paper, up to Oct. 10, had taken the utmost pains to ob- 
tain the facts from all sources, as well as their own re- 
porters, and the columns of matter that, at the time of 
our writing were to be soon published, will present these 
complaints and severe charges of the grangers in no en- 
viable light. The large factor in these inductions is the 
immense per cent. of dirt found in this wheat generally, 
especially smut. From these investigations it appears 
that the average shrinkage in local elevators was ahout 
five pounds to the bushel. At Fargo, Moorehead, and 
other stations itis common to have to dock the wheat 
twelve and even fifteen pounds per bushel on account of 
dirt. A representative of the Press was recently allowed 
to select at random a number of cars from more than a 
hundred standing on tracks; these, without any previous 
handling, were run into the elevators, weighed, cleaned, 
anh reweighed. The first car-load had been cleaned 
after threshing, but the shrinkage was four bushels and 
forty pounds, and the wheat was still not clean. Other 
cars, that had been cleaned in the country, had from 
four and one-half to eight bushels of dirt; one ca 
shrunk thirteen bushels. The books of the elevator 
companies show that in one instance sixty-five bushels of 
dirt were taken from one cir-load, and fifty-one from 
another. 
about two pounds per bushel; about sixteen tons of this 
dirt is used daily for fuel torun the engines. This 
amount is the work of only three cleaners and the total 
average of dirt taken out daily is about twenty-five tons. 
Hundreds of tons besides are thrown int) the bayou, and 
still the stuff is fifteen feet de-p around the docks. Mr. 
Smith, of the Northwestern Elevator Co., says that the 
company paid freight on 10,000 bushels of dirt last year, 
and this year promises an increase to 50,000 bushels. A 
large amount of smut, it is said, is fonnd in the Dakota 
wheat this year; and alarger amount in the northern 
crop than ever before. Dampness has been a large cause 
of the rejected grain. |The threshing has been delayed 
by rains and winds, driving the moisture into the shocks 
too deep to be reached by sunshine. Most of the wheat 
in the Red River Valley, along the Northern Pacific, was 
stacked before the last rains came, and is in a ‘better 
condition, though not free from injury. At Fargo, 
Moorehead, Hillsboro, Buxton, and Grand Forks elevator 
agents have refused a good deal of damp wheat, threshed 
from the shock; and it is thought that when the stacks 
are opened the wheat will be found damaged. Major 
Fleming, Chief of the Dakota Grain Inspectors, who 
has reeently traveled extensively through the state, cor- 
roborates these statements, and thinks the damages are 
greatly under-estimated, ; 


The average shrinkage at Dulnoth, it is said, is | 


ae 

[tems frony, Abroad. : 

~ Austria has 105,558,000 bushels of wheat this year and 
46,812,000 bushels of rye. , 
The French wheat crop is expected to reach 316,000,- _ 
000 bushels, an increase of 30,000,000 over 1883. 7 
Europe in importing countries will need 260,000,000 a 


bushels of wheat, of which Europe can supply 80,000,- 
000 bushels. 


It is believed in France that if the Cabinet consents, 
the Chamber of Deputies next session will vote to 
abolish the duties on cereals. 


Uruguay, the little South American republic, ten years 
ago imported all its wheat. Now it raises enough for 
home consumptioa and exports half a million bushels 
besides. 


The exports of wheat from Russia for the year ending 
Aug. 31 amounted to 37,745,000 bushels by way of the. 
Dardanelles. and 27,200,000 bushels by way of Cronstadt. ia 
This is a falling off of nearly 7,000,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with the previous year. 


The world’s wheat crop (excluding the Argentine Re- 
public and Persia) is calculated to have amounted to 
250,000 000 quarters in 1882, 230,000,000 quarters in 1883, 
and 240,000,000 quarters in the present year. The annual 
consumption is computed at adout 240,000,000 quarters, 


Estimates of the English harvest are in good accord; . 
on the official fodseen ita Revirw, Aug. 18, 10,800,000 
qrs.; Murmer, Aug. 25, 10,040,000 qrs.; Mark Lane Bx. 
press, Aug. 25, 10,036,000 qrs.; Telegraph, Aug. 25, 10, 
705,000 qrs; and the Agricultural Gazette and The Miller- 
give approximate returns. The conclusion must be that 
fourteen to fifteen million qrs. of wheat and flour as im- 
ports are required. Itis not necessary to resume the 
discussion as to how these supplies will be obtained. It 
is enough to say that that the quantity is such that it can 
not well be stopped from coming. Of late years it has 
always come.—Dornbusch’s List. sf 


From a report on the Continental corn trade, published 
by the Frankfurter Zeitung, we learn that the recently 
announced activity of Hungarian corn exports does not | 
appear to have produced much influence onthe South 
German markets. Hungarian grain will evidently have 4 
a very stiff fight of it this year with Russian and Ameri- 
cin produce; for, as the Pesther Lloyd points out, good 
Wolga wheat is being sold at St. Petersburg at the un- 
precedented price of 16 marks per 100 kilps, free at 
Mannheim. Even the Americans will experience great 
difficulty in competing with Russia on these terms, 
whilst the Hungarians will be very sorely pressed on 
the Swiss and South German markets, where the hard 
Russian Wolga wheat—especially the red Saxonka—is 
greatly prized. by the fine-grinding millers. : 
It is calculated that England will be dependent on ‘ 
foreign -upplies for 13,000,000 quarters, and that to meet 4 
this dem ind it will be offered not less than 22,000,000 - 
quarters. Scotland, Ireland, Austria, and Hungary, all 
make a favorable showing for almost everything that 
they have tried to grow. In Italy wheat, maize, barley, 
and oats are “all good,” but it is interesting to note that 
in Italy the amount of wheat sown is said to be decreas: a 
ing every year “because the price does not suit.” A 5, 
short drouth in May, broken by timely rains in June, 
has not preveuted the Turkish and Danubian Provinces 
from g tting “a satisfactory yield of all cereals”? Last — . 
year’s crops were good in Asia Minor, Syria and Cyprus, 
but this year’s are still better. Russia makes the sur- ’ 
prising report of late and very ordinary harvests. , 
j 


for Sale. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. af 
Of 10,000 bushel capacity. On the Lake City Branch 
of the, Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. Good grain, 
coal, and stock business. Horse-power. Price, $1,200. 
Address 


A. Grant, Lake City, Iowa. 


WHO WANTS A BARGAIN? 

Lease and machinery of warehouse for cleaning and ~ 
mixing grain, in Chicago. Water and rail facilities. 
Storage capacity of 100,000 bushels. Eighteen horse- 
power engine and all necessary machinery. Have all 
the business they can do, Paying $50, to $75 per day. 
Price $2,500. 


+ ot 


Agnew & Co., 154 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill | 


FOR SALE. 


One second-hand 8x12-inch cylinder horizontal side- 
dra‘t engine, extraheavy. Complete, with Gurdner Gov- » 
ernor, band and fly-wheel, and oil cups. Is in A No.1 , 
order. Price $525, with a new 20-horse power tubular 
boiler, complete, with front, grates, trimmings, stack, 
etc. Address ies * 
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‘Grain Commission Cards. Grain Commission Cards. Grain Commission Cards. 7 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & CO,, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN®wCOMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


SHIIPFING 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N, P. BR. R, 


TRIMBLE & HOWELL, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, FEED, SEED, ETC. 
104 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Careful attention given to Filling Option Orders. 


Rererences: Merchants Nat. Bank; Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


H, W. ROGERS. JAMES C. ROGERS, 


H. W. ROGERS & BRO., 


Grain and Seeds 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


——=8 OO MS ——— 


33 & 35 Metropolitan Block, 
CHICAGO, 


WARNER & WILBUR, 
Commission Merchants, 


Cor. La Salle and Randolph Sts., 


Room 28, Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO. 
Consignments Solicited, GRAIN and SEEDS a Specialty. 
Satisfactory References Furnished. 


CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
Commission Merchants, 


——RECEIVERS OF—— 


Flour, Grain, Hay and Feed, 


No. 21 Ola Street, 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


RnR. B. HOWARD, 
Commission Merchant, 


| GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, HAY, Etc. | 


Ivo. 162 Iha Salle Street 
CHICAGO. 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. M. W. YERXA. 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
‘MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN 


HS Alston wD LsSes. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co. 


Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, 
Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selliag by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri 
fled in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request, 


H. H. CRANE, 


Broker in Grain and Mill Feed, 
Room 8, Ghamber of Commerce, PHILADELPHIA, 


Orders Solicited to sell Car Lots by Grade or Sample on a Broker- 
age for account of Western Shippers. Correspondence Invited. 
Reference, Commercial National Bank, or any member of the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 
GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


Business attended to at Newport News (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad). 


SSTABLISZIED 1866. 


ites Vie eS eacV.V 1 DN Los 
Grain and Flour Agent 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 


REFERENCES AND CABLE CODES FURNISHED. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos, J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Correspondence invited. Best market in the 
world on low grade corn. Charges for selling very small. Refer- 
ences: Firat National Bank echanics’ National Bank, Peoria, 
National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.'s Bank. 


Returns prompt. 


NN. A. SANBORN, 


Receiver and HKastern Agent 
FOR SALE OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, FLOUR, BRAN, FEED, 


Seeds, Pork, Beef, Lard. 
Office, IYo. 1 Haxcchange Street, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, MerTropoLitaN Buiock, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


EANSAS CORN. 


byeIy OR BROsS., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


KANSAS WHEAT. 


OATS. 
“SAU 


BSSTABLISIZED 186s. 


CHANDLER-BROWN COMPANY, 


Grain, Seed and Provision 


Commission Merchants 


CHICACO: MILWAUKEE: 


177 La Salle Street, Chamber of Commerce, 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


L. H. VOIGT. 


VOICT, MAHOOD & CO., 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


For the sale of 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, POULTRY, 
Beans, Peas, Maple Sugar, Fancy Creamery Butter, Green and 
Dried Fruits, Potatoes, Flour, Grain and Produce genervlly; Cali- 
fornia Honey and Fruits, Lima Beans, Butter Tubs and Egg Cases. 
Market reports sent to shippers weekly. Cooling rooms for butter 


257 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


+ | \ ti 
pecia oles, 
Whe Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 


scriptions at about one-half usual prices. Buyers will 
save money by sending for their Price List. 


A. M. VOIGT 


Elevator Men—Howes & Ewell, of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., make a full line of wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery. Read their advertisement on first cover page 


R. JAS. ABERNATHEY, 


General Agent for the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
for Kansas, Western Missouri and South- 
ern Nebraska, Address, 


Box 880, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UNSOLICITED 


AND POINTED. 


Guasco, Kansas, January 4, 1884. 

Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co,, Moline, Iil.: 

GENTLEMEN—After having used your Victor Corn 
Sheller and No, 1 Improved Corn Cleaner in 
our elevator for some six months, we wish to congratu- 
late you upon furnishing the ne plus ultra of Corn Shell- 
ers and Cleaners. ; 

We have never used the equal of the machines you 
furnished us. They do their work to our entire satis- 
faction. Very respectfully yours, 


W. R. WEST & CO. 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., January 29, 1884. 

Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Lil.: 

GENTLEMEN—Your draft in payment of No. 3 Ware- 
house Separator and Grader purchased of you, was pre- 
sented several days ago, and paid. The machine gives 
us great satisfaction, and we unhesitatingly say that we 
believe it to be the best one in the market for cleaning 
and grading all kinds of grain. We shall take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to any one wanting such a ma- 
chine. Our only regret is that we did not get one of 
double the capacity. Very respectfully, 


SWIFT & LUCY. 


CHURCH’S PATENT IMPROVED 
DOUBLE SPHED INDICATOR 


Importers of Stubs? Files, Tools & Steel, 


GROBET SWISS FILES. CHESTERMAN’S TAPES, RULES, &o, 
Horse Shoe Magnets, Hubert’s French Emery Paper. 


WM. SMITH & SONS’ CELEBRATED MUSIO WIRE. 
105 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Gzo, W, Montecomerry, Guo, W. Cuuncn, 
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FRANK H. PEAVEY, . EDGAR C. MICHENER 


Sioux City, Towa. Minneapolis, Minn. 


F.H. PEAVEY & CO., 


SIOUX CITY, JOWA,;209; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, a 


Hf 


Wholesale Grain Merchants. 


a 


TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


And an Extensive Acquaintance enable us to handle Business intrusted to us to very best 
possible Advantage. Can furnish the Milling Trade With 
Hard or Soft varieties of Wheat. 


COARSE GRAINS AND FLAX, 


A Special Feature of our Trade. 


A Specialty made of Contracts | The Engraving 


CHICACO CAR MOVER for EGP’ SHOWS THE 
ith i M L : 
MINN I YHDOH Incuting asa Soe MILLS@@ ELEVATORS RUTHENBURG 
trial. "Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. Sin AUTOMATIC 


Price, Single Movers, $6.00; per Pair, $10.00. 


, Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer. 
Room 62, 220 S. Clark St., Chicago, Tl. 


=] ATLAS Wa 


Prevent Fire and the tpread of Fire! | SPRINKLER? 


CLOSED. 
NO FREEZINC. The Fusible Link 


Breaks at 140° 
—_—_ = Temperature. 


a = Mention a paper and 
_ address 
Kl P ares FOREIGN OFFICES: y 
MSE CINE RS a dagen ey th ls ey oe \ . ies pend oh: toute 1.0, Bugland, | M A R Cc U Ss R U T H E N B Uu R G t 
is ieiei3 == ae = ie STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. 14 28 Ovst Stracse Dunaclaet: Germany.) | Cl N Cl N N A T1,°O. = 


im TM XTi . | 
TT 
St co el 


NDIANABOL SSDs Carry Engines and Boilers in Stock 
FE a for immediate delivery. 


Bonanza Victoriol$!)/surzirps & BRown, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, - Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF om 


BRADLEY'S 


J. T: MOULTON. GEO. M. MOULTON 


{Gouverneur (N. Y.) Hee Press, Sept. 17, 1884.] 

The celebrated Bonanza Fanning Mill 
J.T. MOULTON & SON, and Seed Separator, manufactured at Gou: 
verneur, N. Y., was awarded the “Bronze 2 


Medal” at the State Fair held at Elmira, a For BoILeRs ano STEAM Pipes. 


Qa N. Y., Sept. 4, 1884, after the most hotly Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
4 ia i - _| FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
AC S <q Bu DERS ae a Bs Fanning Mills ever tak Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 
J Sh I Be ec! The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Mr. Minor Mallory, of Havana, N. MG. Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this pap2r. 


OF LARGE ELEVATORS general agent of the company manufact- 


uring this machine, made/a standing offer 


OFFICE NO. 32 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, inthe sod aria ror thong weit | OA ENTS 


and though the representatives of many | ywonn & CO., of the ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 


: : : Trade 
other Fanning Mills were present and also | Mares Copyrights, for the ‘United States, Canada, 
(= ELICAGO, so Se Pr kl tf tt tl is Lr INVOrTSs the judges andidilicentisearch was made, | England, France, Germany, etc. Hand Book abou 


- Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience,’ 

not a single foul seed was found, : Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. arenoticed 

— This Mill is made by the Empire Man.- | in ‘the SCIENTIFIO AMERICAN, ine lenges best, aa 

j m™m widely circulates n Cc . A 

SUBSCRIBE FOR enterprising ad pushing house, wihose | fomtlon, Societe of eReretaile Aman 
enterprising and pushing house, whose | formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Am 

ican sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIENTIFI 

trade extends throughout the country. AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


TAYLOR 1, 2 and 4 HORSE POWERS. 


Hii] Runs Feed Mills) 


“Oe Amerwcan. Elevator ant Crain Grade,” sahil a" os OTR) 2s ess 2 
pt Aimgrecan Jeng 7 ’ EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY,|| Pe. Uerama@il c= 


| lj and snow. Simplest, 


= 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


GOUVERNEUR,N. Y. By) Desieesin Machinery 
3 a |i "Send for circulars to 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. Agents Wanted in Unoccupied Territorfes. TAYLOR HORSH POWER OO., 28 8. Canal St. Chicago, 
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: he improved «= KURTH PATENT STrrrtt 
me COGKLE SEPARATOR 
A PERFECT. & ECONOMI 

90900: 
‘N OpeRat\™ 


cheerfully recommend it to 


W.S. TIMERMAN, 


November 12, 1880. t 
Secretary and Manager St. Paul Warehouse and Elevator Co. 


Milwaukee: 


Cockle Separator Which you built for 


us isin almosi Cons‘ant use, and gives us pe fect satisfaction, aud is the onl: 


have ever seen for separating 


St. Pavn, Mrinn., 


Yours truly, 


cockle from wheat that could do the work successfully. and we 


RICHAROSON'S DUSTIESS: OAT’ SEPARATOR 


Reardslee’s Patent brain Cleaner. 
DIFFERENT SIZES & STYLES. ADDRESS THE 


COCKLE SEPARATOR MF’G.CO. 


MILWAUKEE WIS. 


and Gooler, 


OFFICE oF St. PauL WAREHOUSE AND ELEVATOR Co., 


READ TESTIMONIAL 


N 


Especially Adapted for Elevators and Warehouses ! 
GENTLEMEN—We are pleased to report that the 


Cockle Separator Manufacturing Co., 
expect s: on to give you an order for another for Hlevator B. We 


ail parties interested in cieaning machinery. 


2) 


:E, Worrell’s GombinedDrier 


j 
| 
i 


rm 
on 


: . / | 


iB 


= Ill 
mM i 
fh 


Hy 


eS 


Prices Reduced! 


INNews Improvements! 


Read the following Strong Letters of Recommendation: [The italics are just as they 
appear ia the original. | 
S. E. Worrell, Esq., Hannibal, Mo.: i BautTimore£, Mp., Feb. 16, 1883. 
DEAR Str—We are pleased to state that the No. 2 Drier we recently constructed and erected from 
your plans and drawings, for one of the largest of our elevator firms, is doing admirable service. It is 
drying and cooling from 50 to 60 bushels of corn per hour, some of it in avery bad condition. We have 
had ample means of comparison, as at the same mills and elevator they have one of the best Steam 
Driers, and an Oven Shelf Drier or Kiln. They find that yours does more work and better work than 
either. Though previously suspicious of the new comer, they pronounce it the des. 
We unhesitatingly recommend it as the most perfect machine for the purpose of which we haye 
any knowledge. Very respectfully, ZELL & DANEKER, Baltimore Engineering Agency. 


To Whom it May Concern. HAmnizwar, Mo., Sept. 11, 1884. 
During the past two years I have frequently inspected the operatiou of Mr. S. E. Worrell’s Grain 
Drier and Cooler, which:is located here adjyining the ‘‘ Empire Roller Mills,” of which I was head 
miller, and 1 have had unusually good opportunities of judging the merits of their machine, having 
seen wheat rejected on account of dampaess put through one operation on his machine, and sold for 
001 merchantable wheat, and put in high grade flour. I recently visited his Drier while he was op- 
erating on some very damp, musty and dirty wheat, which was delivered from the Drier wonderfully 
improved—clean, free from smell of must, andin good milling condition, without any appearance of 
being scorched. This is a practical, economical machine, and of great value to.the grain interests 
and I take pleasure in extending this testimonial to the merits of this good machine, 
Respectfully, F. M. TATLOW. 


This machine is a practical Drier, and has been in successful operation for over two years. It i 
very profitable for operating on low grade dry grain, which it greatly improves, as well as damp grain 
Cleans dirty grain. The very best Cooler for hot grain. Every Elevator, Miller and Grain Deale 
should have one, and now is the time to orderthem. Write for estimates for Driers of large capacity 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Machines for Sale by 


S. E. WORRELL, HANNIBAL, MO 


Established 


Incorporated 
1868. 


1879. 


PERFORATED METALS, 


For Use ee For 
in are | ‘Seieces |? All Kinds 
cate sone —_— aye ROBERT AITCH spy = ad 
“7 een PERFORATED METAL COMPANY Gloaning 
ay MANUFACTURERS 0 f A 
i. P PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KINDS. et 
ouses. —» CHICAGO, ery. 


ILE. << 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y, 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 


ih) Tan 7 
Verde 


Ih} 


 ——— 


Hi vm { 
a Patented June 13, 1882. ~238>- 
iW | 
} Mh 
Nii 
") IT CARRIES 
\fie IT DOES : 
Grain, 
Seeds 
Greve WOR Ko) |e 
Ear Corn, 
IS INDISPENSABLE Ue Se Web or Desa 
Joal, 
— FoR— 
annem MIXING OF GRAIN 1] °° 
Warehouses, a Saw Dust, 
Breweries, : Tan Bark, 
eae 0) Stone, 
Distilleries, 13 
Glucose Works, MANUFACTURED BY THE Cinders, 
Starch Factories, Clay, 
Saw Mills, HARRISON CONVEYOR CO,,] Bricks, 
Furniture Factories, Boxes, 
Brick Yards, 16 West Lake Street, Blocks 
Coal Mines, 2 
Foundries, st By Packages, 
Etc., Etc. SEE EES SESE, TDL. Etc., Etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


= 


= 


FAN 
= 1) AU 
Tem Uy 


THE RUSSELL ENGINES. Nine Sizes, Six Styles. More in Preparation. 
Every where considered to be the STANDARD. New Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
Address, naming this paper. RUSSEL & CO., Massillon, ©: 


| 


A_ 


i 


" 
| 
I 


qj 
i 
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GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion’’ in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain, 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 


\ 
(G eS s ” 
THE ECLIPSE 
A. VISIBLE FEED LUBRICATOR 
FOR STEAM ENGINES, PUMPS, 
AND LOCOMOTIVE: AIR BRAKES 
BRONZED$600 NICKELED $800 


J.VIN. RENCHARD 
y] DETROIT MICH.&WINDSOR,ONT. 


kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 


R. M. McGRATH, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St., 
Lafayette, Ind, 
Also Manufacturer of 


“MOORE COUNTY GRIT” 


. McGrath’s Hornet 
AND 


Corn-Mills and Millstones, 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 


ALL SIZES, 


ll 


SEE 


: 


Sheller and Cleaner. 


McGrath's Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting, 
Pulleys, Hangers and 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR TABLE MEAL! 
Samples of Meal Sent on Application, 


NORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO, 


>“ iin, 


Warehouse Machinery Chambersburg, Pa. 


—S—— 


of every description. (Please Mention this Paper) 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


“ allaal Halloo! ” 


Before Placing Your Orders 


HALLOO, SMITH! ~~ ~ 


Where did you buy the machinery and cther supplies for 


your new elevator? 
How do you like it? 
How are his prices? 
Do you know of any better house to deal with? 
All right. Good-by. 


HALLOO, CENTRAL! Connect me with W. G. ADAMS, 


Sandwich, Illinois. , 


—J OFT 


COPYRIGHT 1884. 


Donate 


Crane Spouts for Head of Elevators, 


Swivel Spouts for Hoppered Bins, 


Wood & Iron Elevator Boots, for. Ear Corn or Bulk Grain, 
Wagon Dumps, with License from J. M. Harper. 


Everything necessary for the Complete Equipment of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


OF ANY DESCRIPTION OR MANUFACTURE, 


FURNISHED AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Office and Works. SANDWICH, ILL. 


NS 


7 ere 
i 


———— 


Elevator Buckets, 
Bucket Bolts, 

Link Belting, . 
Leather Belting, 
Rubber and Gotfon Belting, 


on & FrELp. 


SEND SPECIFICATIONS TO 


W.C. ADAMS, 


Sandwich, Ill. 


For SPECIAL PRICES ON 


UNG 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


EMBODIES MORE POIN 


urability. 
These machines have no equal. Ado 


argest mills and Elevators in the country. 


Dustless = Separator 


TS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity. Perfect in Separation, and with creat Strength 2 
an i € : Q 
pted and Indorsed by many of the. 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


<< | Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 


Send for Circular, with Testimonials: 


yp, % 
Ubi, 


BOOKS 


Ss 


Steam Power 


We will send any of the follow- 
ing named Books, postage 
free, on receipt of an- 
nexed Prices: 


Roper -A Catechism of High 
Pressure, or Non-Condens- 
ing Steam Engines: 

Including. the Modeling, Con- 
struction and Managementof Steam — 
Engines and Boilers, with valuable 
Illustrations. By Sy Stephen Ro- 
per, Engineer. Thirteenth edition, 
revised and enlarged; 12mo., tucks, 
gilGedge... 8h... ce. omen $2.00 


Roper—Hand. Book of Mod- 
ern Steam Fire Engines: 

With illustrations, by Stephen 
Roper, Engineer. 12mo., ‘tucks, 
Pilvied gern. 10-2 in scemaeesan en oOe 

Roper—Use and Abuse of the 
Steam Boiler: — 

By Stephen Roper, Engineer, 
Fifth edition; with illustrations. 
18mo., tucks, gilt edge........ $2.00 

Roper—Engineer’s H andy 
Book... ... «< :s0.¢hegenbew snes $3.50 


Roper — Questions and ‘An- 
swers for Engineers. ...$3.00 
Address 


Mitchell Bros. Co., 
184 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


United States of 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in tho 


Vor Roe 


In every Form, adapted to MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 


Surface, € 


Pumps, Mil 
rewers’ use, 


Steam and Water Hose, 


PLAIN AND RUBBER LINED, \ 
RUBBER “TEST” HOSE, made of Vul- 
canizéd Para Rubber and Carbolized Duck ; 
‘ Cotton “CABLE” HOSE, Circular, Woy- & 
en, Seamless, Antiseptic, for the use of 
Steam and Hand Fi 
Is, Factories, Steamers, and 


ire Engines, Fore 


Machine Belting 
Smooth Metallc Rubber 


This Company has manu- 
factured the largest Belts 
nade in ‘the world for the 
rincipal. Elevators at Chi- 
cago, Buffalo and New York, 


and Prices. Address 


<< | JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS. 


[We can VoucH FoR THE RELIABILITY OF THIS FrrmM.—Publishers.] 


And of all the va- 
tious Sizes used. 


Tne ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


(D. T. Weed and H. A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent. 


The CHAMPIONof 


Original Solia 
VULCANITE EMERY WHEELS. 


Large Wheels made on Cast-Iron Centre if desired. - 
PATENT 


Eustic Rubber Back Square Packing. | 


BEST IN THE WORLD for Packing the Piston Rods 
and Valve Stems of Steam Engines and Pumps. 


CORRUGATED 


Rubber Mats = Matting, 


For Halls, Flooring, Stone and ~ 
Iron Stairways, etc. a 


(geeeece2 | 
the WO RLD. === 


Everybody is astonished to see the work | 
it does. We challenge competition, for 4 
general cleaning purposes. Wr CAN and | 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 


th 


ry, 
ml 


; 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat (2======ae NEW YORK : 
over in the oats. No other Separator can (=== =| j 
help running wheat over, where the suction == == Belting and E acking C0.) 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- = WAREHOUS an a 
ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- Ni aS ae AN ie 


ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 


j Pea | 
|| 308Chestnut St.,Phila. 
164 Madison St., Chicago. 


tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 


Fess 


JOHN H, CHEEVER, Treasurer. ’ 


: 
: 


just as a though not quite so fast. No § F il i) J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treasurer. 
other Separator attempts to do this. We |======== ===} 4) 
x"!!! ii |= Scan also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any = F re M. NAGHE, 
| nn == iny other small seeds that any other sepa- [== = |||) sal oP ERIE, PA. q 
\| == ator will handle: 22223222) 4 Manufacturer of {0 
| = : | Portable 

i = WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, Wi Stetioges aa 

mo - y S SSS Address the Manufacturer, Hi and ‘ 
\ ONE OF THE ! ———— = Wi Agricultural — 
D.T. WEED 5 | PATENTERS, Lanark 5 Carroll Co. 5 HI. SHOWING ANGLE slevs, | Steam Hingines, 
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GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO., 


mee oe ees KANSAS. 
coRN 


Seat ings, = ee= = = carrer 


aero BELTING, 
FLOUR MILL Elevator 
ELEVATOR EDDS 


MACHINERY 


=<Or— 


Every Description. 


BOLTING CLOTH, 


STEAM PUMPS, 


PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te 
be found West of the Mississippi River. 


CIRCULAR GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Barnett & Burdett 


——— SS 36 Washixgton Ave. S. 
SE =| Room 10. 
SS S| Il =| MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN.. 


BUILDERS 


For all Territory West of the Mis- 
sissippi. 


— On 


More than FIFTY in Successful 
Operation in the Northwest. 


("We can refer intending Builders 
to any and all of them. 
eet a 


i |g 2 bag The Most Storage for the 
ee 
= = Handiest to Operate. 
WM. E. BENT, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NG 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


E. B. FREEMIAN, 


A GREAT SAVING IN THE RUNNING OF GRAIN ELEVATORS! 
eae ie EA BN 


GRAIN SHOVELING MACHINE, 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


PAT. NOVEMBER 23, 1880, AND DECEMBER 14, 1880. 

This machine works automatic. The hoist rope spool of each machine is driven from a line shaft- 
ing by paper friction wheels, and all the mechanical movementsin the machine are such that they will 
not wear, nor get out of order. A GREAT SAVING in REPAIRS OF SC OOPS, in the WEARING of 
ROPES, in LUBRIC ATING MATERIAL, and in REPAIRS ON MACHINE. The resistance on taking 
the scoop back into the car is much less than with other automatic machines. The Length of pull of 
hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. The more economical operation of this machine as compared 
with others will pay its first cost in five years. 

Eleven double machines of above constructi n have been set up and are in practical operation in Rock 
Island Elevator A, near Twelfth Street Bridge, Chicago, III. 


Office of FLINT, ODELL & CO, 151 Monroe St., 
Mr. WM. H. LOTZ, CHICAGO: CHICAGO, May 4, 1883. 
DEAR SIR—We have been using your Patent Shovel Mach’nesin Rock Is and Elevator A for several 
months, and are wellsavisfied withthem. We estimate a saving of 50 p-r:ent. on shovels, 75 per cent. on 
rope, and 60 per cent. on oil over all the Shovels previously used by us. Yours truly, 
2 E FLINT, ODELL & CO 
For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., or 
Sole Mf’rs for the United States. 


WM. H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineer 
Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


BE. E. HANKS. HANKS. C. R. ._ R. DELAMATYR. 


SEELEY, SON & CO., 


Fremont, Neb. 


7 - \klevator Builders. 


Sw 
tt 


We build a “SEELEY” ELEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 
binder stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nish 


M. ¥. SEELEY 


J, 8S. SEELEY. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
Also furnish all kinds of 


BIE As @ FA ING ES ERY. 


Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Etc. 


With our experience we can save you on 
these items more than cost of Plans. Corres- 
* pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


“EVERY FARN FARMER HIS OWN MILLER?” 


Union Flour and Feed 
RATE si: 2 


A combination of Iron Discs and French Burr 
Stone—a grand and lateimproveme :t; grinds 
with two-thirds the power .of any other Mill of 
same size and doe: better work than an all-metal 
grinder. These mills are especially adapted to 
our Geared Windmiil, andcan be run by any other 
kind of power. We furnish a Bolt at a reasonable’ 
price when wanted. (8 > Write for Circulars. 

The Best and most Practical ut 
as well as the most Durable 
Mill made for General 
Puiposes, combining 
New Features never be- sq 


= fore shownin Flourand 3 
== Feed Mills. le 


awe are also Sole Miauntactnrens for the United States of the 


Stover Enmping and Geared Windmills of all sizes, also 
Loaders, 


Hay 
ay Carriers, Pumps, Pipe and all Water Supplies. 


Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, III. 7,9; 


(2 WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND ACENCIES. 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER THE MILLER’S FRIEND. 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


A Variety of PLANS for SMALL COUNTRY ELEVATORS on Hand. 
PHORIA, ILL. 


B. SUTHERLAND. E. Howarp Fitz 


G. W. SHERWOOD. SHERWOOD & CO.. 


G a WwW a 
BUILDERS OF — 


Bridges, Elevators and Railroad Buildings 


Pile Driving and Trestle Work, 


Bridge, levator, Warshouse oad Tarm Quldings Plans Tunished 


On SHORT NOTICE. 


Room 24 Davidson Block, ' ST. P AUL ’ MINN. 


Corner 4th Avenue and J ackson St., 


VALENTINE’S PATENT 


Corn Sheller 


This Improved Sheller has been 
in use several years, and has become the 
favorite among Millers and Furmers 
wherever known, giving the most Per- 
fect Satisfaction of any Sheller in use. 

Having but one rotary shaft, and no 
cog wheels or extra belts, the friction is 
reduced to the minimum. 


Send for Circular, 


B Unadilla Machine Works, 
UNADILLA, N. Y. 
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DC 


Portable Mills, Gratis 


== alia 


Z 
ZZ_| 


Wh : best arrangements for hand] 


NOMICALLY. Send 
phlet. 


Nordyke & Marmo 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


PORTABLE GRAIN MILLS 
10,000 Sold Since 1844! 


SIMPSON & GAULT MFG. CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Flour Mill and Elevator Machinery 


OF EVERY KIND. 


The Cladiator Corn Sheller @@ Cleaner! 
THE “BONANZA” 


FANNING MILL 


Tétis the only Mill ever made, the 
Screens of which never 
Clog. 


Please Write. 


| Portable Engine has cut 10,000 ft. of Michigan Pine 
Boards in ten hours, burning slabs from the saw 
in eight foot lengths. 


It is the only Mill ever made giving an 


3 ees : “ OUR 10-HORSE we Guarantee to furnish power 
Even Distribution of Blast. 2 


0 saw 8,000 feet of Hemlock boards in ten hours. 
OUR 15-HORSE wiv cut 10,000 ft. in same time. 


Our Engines are GUARANTEED 
to furnish a horse-power on \% 
less fuel and water than any oth- 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Nordvke & Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


Elevator Machinery ! 


Iron and Wood Elevator Boots, 
Elevator Cups, Shellers, 


Grain Dumps and Scales, 


Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Pulleys 8 
and Belting. = 


Plans made to order, showing handiest and 


PAYNE’S | 0-Horse Spark-Arresting | 


1 Cleaners, 


Mi 
WT 
| 


I 
Ht 


ing grain ECO- 
for 160 page Pam- 


n Company, 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
(28> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 
,0. 


THE GASE MEG. CO., Columbu 
THE “SALEM” 


Elevator Bucket. 


@ “SALEM © 


Shovel Edge, VATOR BUCKI Runs Easy 
SEAMLESS 
ROUNDED STRONG AND 
CORNERS. DURABLE, 
Empties Clean, 


Curved Heel. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


SALEM, OHIO. 
New York Office and Salesroom, No. 9 Cliff St 


er Engine not fitted with an au- 
tomatic cut-off. If you want a 
Stationary or Portable Engine, | 
Boiler, Circular Saw Mill, Shaft. 

\, ing or Pulleys, either cast or Med- 
art's Patent Wrought Iron Pul- 
ley, send for our ILLUSTRATED 

: CATALOGUE, “No, 34,” for 
Intormation and Prices. 


B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 
Corning, N. Y., Box 1448. 


| POPULAR, RELIABLE, USEFUL 


Barnet’s Commercial Dictionary 

“A Dictionary with Lega. 
Notes, for Commercial Use 
hroughout the United States.” 
t is an Encyclopedia of the laws 
of business as well as a Diction- 


It is the most perfect Separatorin the World! 


It is the fastest Cleaner and Grader in the 
World! 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


Grain & Seed Separator 


EVER OFFERED TO THE FARMERS. 


Weights and Measures, Read 

what the press says editorially: 
4, Acommercial dictionary which 
4- will prove valuable 10 lawyers 
as s to merchants andeverybody else. Legal 
notes are added to the definitions, the authorities 
quoted being standard, and it has the indorsement 


Flexible Grain Spout ! 


FOR TRIMMING CARS. 


(S> With this Spout you can load a car without shoveling, 
and it is the best Spout for general use in the market. Will 
work well in any kind of an elevator, and is designed ex- 
pressly for loading where there is but little fall from bin. 


H. SANDMEYER & CO, 


19 & 121 $. Adams St., Peoria, tll. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GrainSpouts, Elevator Buckets 


Grades your Grain for Seed, 
for Market and for Feed 
at one Operation. 
Agents VVanted. 


For Information and Cireulars address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., 


GOUVERNEUR, N. Y. 


of men eminent in the profession.—Chicago 
Tribune. 
Aside from its practical value it suggests nu- 
merous subjects for inquiry which business men 
frequently neglect until they suffer a loss through 
their negligence.—Chicago Hvening Journal. 
A convenient, explicit, and trustworthy guide on 
the topics included in its pages.—Chicago Times. 
Hand-book size, 252 pages in neat, substantial 
Binding. Price only ONE DOLLAR, Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, by 


Mitchell Bros. Company, 


184 & 186 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 111. 


GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, IRON SKY-LIGHTS, 


Tn, Iron and Slate Roofing. 


Corrugated 


y Iron Siding 


Erc. 


DING 


APPLICABLE TO ALL BUILDINGS. 


SCOTT'S STANDARD FavENT IRON RoorING = 


iN USE OVER |3 YEARS. 
Corrugated Iron Roofing, Siding and Ceiling. 
IRON DOORS & SHUTTERS, 


IRON ROOFING?’ SI 


V CRIMPED EDGE IRON ROOFING AND SIDING, Lapped over a V Strip of Wood and Fastened with a Wire Nail 


SCcorTt?T c& CoO. 
175 EAST FRONT ST... CINCINNATI, 0, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN ‘TRADE. 


95 


POOLE & HUN 


SAS ae ov Ee BS VG TD 


——C>-MANUFACTURERS OF ~Q—— 


MACHINE MOULDED GEARING, 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 


And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 
mission of power. Our patterns for 


Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines, 
Heads,” ' 


‘ Boots and 
‘ Legs” for Unloading Barges, Reg ster Valves, 
Bin Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts 


Are of the most efficient style. We are also prepared to furnish 


fear FRICTION PULLEYS, 


Reade under heavy hydrostatic pressure. 


Samples of our work may be 
seen at the 


Erie MEGS WEE OT 6s hers, So ioseeiarastse doe suns ole ba ates asics ar Jersey City, N. J. 
Harisimus Cove Elevator........................ ae 
SPAT EON COO 25. sn oc lo basa elooiel wows bans ee bbs Brooklyn, N. Y 
Baltimore & Ohio Elevator..........0..0000000. Baltimore, Md. 
New York & New England Elevato [Os ee eae Boston, Mass. 
Boston & Albany Elevator....................... 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS- CORLISS ENGINE! | 


This engine is especially designed for manufact- 
urin purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
the ett material and workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
' mills and elevators. 

OVER 250 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 
and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work 
THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 
ENGINEERING! 

They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 


ordinary engine. 
We also mannfacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 


PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 
‘ines, and effect a saving of abc about 25 yee cent. Also REYNOLDS’ PATENT FEED 
RAND PURIFER. Send for Cata ogue and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHAS. KAESTNER & C0, 


Established 1863. 


Geleral Machinery. 


SHAFTING, 


our make of en 
WATER HEA 


PULLEYS, 
HANGERS and 
a GEARING 
me A SPECIALTY. 
Wi oe 


= Over 4,500 of our Mills in Use. 


Sold under a full guarantee to give entire 
satisfaction, or money refunded. 

‘| Parties erecting Elevators will consult 
their own interests by sending for our IIl- 
lustrated Catalogue and references. 


a t<pXpt 


303 to 311 So. Canal St., 
74 to 98 Harrison St., 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 3 Horse, 414 Horse, 
64% Horse and 8% Horse Power. Safe, 
Simple and Durable. _ Over 3,000 in suc- 
cessful operation. 


New Style 10H, P. Horizontal Engine. 


Center Crank Engine. All wrought iron 
Return Flue Boiler. Compact, Substan- 
tial and handsomely finished. Illus- 
trated Pamphlet sent free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Eastern Office: [10 Liberty St., New York. 


{ CHICAGO. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &e. 
POP CORN. ts 5 
Wareh ouses { ie ne 119 Kinzie St. OFFICE, Kinzie 8r., 


108 & 110 Michigan St, CHICACO, ILL. 


WIRE Ri ROPE TRANSMISSIONS! 


5) Ino pu ‘suoIssTUsUB., 


adoxy ITA, UO OSTYVeL], poyesN{[][ oJ pueg yp 


4svT U1OyVg pus 


‘SUIIVYS ‘SAIN ‘SIT PLGU210g 


doll [BLU 


Bric t 


inna nuoceeeere ee SS 


WILLIAMS & ORTO MEE, G0..(*°%8°"| STERLING lL 


THE BEST FARMERS 


. And all Warehousemen and Seed meals, 
Everywhere, Use the OLD RELIABLE 


“CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL. 


They will all tell you that it takes the Cockle and 
Oats out of Wheat, and is the only perfect Cleaner, 
Grader and Separator of all kinds of Grain and Seeds, 
The only Two-Shoe Mill and the BEST 1n the World. 
If you want some interesting information about Ma- 
chines that pay for themselves the first year, and bot- 
tom prices, send your name ou a postal card to us. WE 
MAKE THEM. Where did you see this advertisement? 


S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 


[TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 


rc 


Hu 
AT) SEPARATOR! 
| 
i “athe Should be in Every El- 
rs _ evator in the Land. 


i ft] 


2 i 


CLEANS @ POLISHES 


THE GRAIN, 
Removing all impurities with- 
out breaking or wasting. 


ati 


LA iNT li 
ii I 


4 9 


fi 


ti ee Made Especially for this Trade 


I OU TTT 
= zag 030 Phila 


KREIDER, CAMPBELL & CO., 1025; 028 4 1030 Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BOGARDUS ECCENTRIC MILL 


—-These Mills are Used for 


Grinding all Kinds Substances fae| 


And haying been used for a number of years, y 
are well known in the Trade. poe 


Nos. 2 and 5 Mills Crind: he Follow- 
ing Dry Substances: 

Raw Bones, Burnt Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Flint yy 
Quartz, Enamel, Old Crucibles, Charcoal, Plas- Wy 
ter, Fire Clay, Aluminous Clay, Paints, Guano, = Y 
Feed, Corn, orn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, Sugar, Al 
Starch, Salts, Woods, Stems, Berries, 
Leaves, Roots, Coffee, Spices, Mustard, 


SMT 


Seeds, - Ff ra 
Cocoa- 


ae oe - sie Cake, Gums, Tomatoes, Fish, wie | <E ZB 
eather, India Rubber ica, Asbestos Cork, ONS BZ 
? 3 , ? | | iC gi) QOH" 


Chemical Salts, Johnson’s Fluid Beef, Felhsen 
Safety Blasting Powder, etc. 

Nos. 3 and 4 for Grindtng Wet Substances, 
Such as Paints in Water, Oil or Varnish Printer’s 
Ink, Paste, Blacking, Starch, and other moist 
compositions. Many substances above mentioned 

Cannot be Ground by Other Mil's, 
As the peculiar motion of the plates causes them 
of themselves to discharge the ground substances, 
which would choke other mills. 

The Milis will do a much larger 
amountof work than any other Mills 
ina given time, 

For Illustrated Circulars and Descriptive Price = is 
List, etc., apply, mentioning AMERICAN ELEyA- 
Tor, to the manufacturers. 


1.$. &6.F. SIMPSON, = - — 26 to 36 Rodney St., Brooklyn, ED. “Dy NEW YORK, 


Horn, Celluloid, Beef Fibrine, Confectioner’s Sugar | my 


96 AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


STILWELL'S PATENT | JERE $50 REWARD 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER fj = 


i 


1 ye 
: ps. van rere cise (iat 
2(P clean and bag asmuc nor ~ 
ay ve ARK Seed inonunse, asour Patent 
LSI ik MONARCH Grain and 
Seed Separator and Bag- 
My er, which we offer to the be 
“i lic at alow price. Send for 
circular and price list, 
“Wj. which will be mailed rrer. 
Dp NEWARK MACHINE CO., 


en ie 


AND FILTER COMBINED. pa Rowen Onis 
Is the only Lime ee Bee thet will Prevant (Spel eae removing all Impuri- FO S ALE ? 4 
THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE!/A 5 and 10-Ton Scale 
This cut isa facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, OFEAP- r 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. Neyer has been used. Address— iy 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! GEO. ROCERS, 


A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION | DETROLT LUBRICATOR CO’S 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. COo., Te % PATENT SIGHT FEED 


BAYTON, = OHIO, VU. S. A. Lubricator Cups 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS |f.%,2 === 


ders of steam engines, 
by the only pertect method, © 


Through the St-am Pipe. 


he oil passes in Sight. drop 

by drop, into the column 
ofsteam,wh  reit ATOMIZES, 
thus becoming a STEAM 
| LUBRICANT,Oiling perfectly 

% every part reached by the 
steam. Saves from 5) to 9J 
J percent, invil and wear of 
machinery. thus paying for © 
itself several times a year. 
A cup will be sent to respon- 
sible parties on 20 days’ trial 
if desired. 


We refer to more than 
10,000 firms using them. 


. == 
Addres,y DETROIT LUBRICATOR CO., 
Office, 129 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 


x 
= 


i RICHMOND, INDIANA, == 


Manufacturers of 


"| | IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <> + 


en 
mo 


(ee Write for Description and Prices. 


PP. A. DUGAN’S PATENT 


SLATE AND STANDARDS! 


For Snow Guards and Other Purposes. 


—W— ATTACHABLE TO EvERY DESCRIPTION OF 


SLATE and Other SLANTING ROOFS. 


SSS 
SS 


New Oxlenns. 


Opening December 1, 1884; Closing May 31,1886. 


— UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE — 


United States Government, 
$1,300,000, 


Appropriated by the General Government. 


$500,000, 


By | 


The above Cuts represent the Standards, with Slate or Shingles attached, complete and ready to receive thé | F ire : ; 
pipe or bar for a snow guard. The Iron Slate forms one of the course of slates or shingles Screwed to the roof planks, thuS Contributed: by the, Citivsns of Sa 
doing away with the cutting or fitting of the slate and flashing or puttying around the standard, as in the old method. In thiS $200 000 § 
method your Standard, with the slate attached, is as complete as any other slate placed on the roof. The center cut shows how : 7 


the bars are placed in position. The Iron Slates are placed five feet apart at the eaves, or‘in any other position on the roof, and ZY ODEN UNA CES a 


can be made as ornumental as desired, so as to form a balustrade or safety guard, or for supports for signs or other structures $ 
on pitched roofs, being always perfectly water or snow tight. ee i tei : 100,000, a 
_ The Slate, with the Standard, is simple in application, being as easily placed on an old as upon a new roof, by simply remov- Appropriated Dy the Siti: fn 
ing one of the course of slates or shingles and replacing it with the Iron Slate, which answers for a slate and support at the same 3 $100 000 
time. The Standards are made of wrought iron and galvanized. Y ? 

P 4 a S rT Teor Slate tar VEO or IRON LATA roof, with FLANGE TOP. Ornamental standards |  Appropriated by the City of New Orleans, 
according to the designs of Architect made to order at the lowest prices, 

In ordering the Patent Slate and Standard, state the size and thickness ponuaal: and give exact angle of the roof. All Slates From $5000 to $25,000, 
being made to order, and the proprietor being the sole manufacturer, the strength of each can be relied upon. Appr OpEM eg Vorcen Goannion al es 


M. HALLIDAY, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, a 218 E. Ninth St., NEW YORK CITY. | Everystete and Teritory in the Union represented, 


and nearly allthe Leading Nations and 
Countries of the World. 
EF. WwWintsow’s 
The Biggest Exhibit. the Biggest Building and the © 


ch 2S Ti. 4 RON ROOF | NC. PATENT Biggest Industrial Event in the 


P< NNER World’s History. 


Se \ SX Cheapest and Best Planin Use. Preferable to Corru 
NIA SON gated. Suitable for Buildings of all kinds. Also APPLICATIONS FOR EXHIBITS ALREADY RECEIVED 
aN SS Calamine Iron (best thing for Gutters), and COVER MORK SPACK AND A GREATER VARIKTY 
oN Iron Ore Paint, Manufactured by 4 _ OE OC Eee ONTO TIED ain ‘ 
Cc ras & ¢ The only mills that will grind — . 
lal AAA . u nyder Ony RAW BONES Z SF" creen or fers For The cheanest rates of travel ever known in 
a CANTON, OHIO the Poultryman, Farmer, Gardener and Bone Dust the annals of transportation secured for thi 
3 : R ? zs Manufacturer. For Hand and Power. Send for DEOTIE Sve Bere ¢ 
Send for Circular and Price List. Sample Free. circulars and testimonials. Also manufacturers | For information, address 


of Horizontal Steam Engines. . A. BURKE, 
ke Director G 1,W.L&C.c. E, 
WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa. oe Be ORLEANS, LA. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


‘Giant Giant’ Dustlessi 


yeparator HS 


We claim for the “ Giant” 
superiority over all other 
Separators for the following 
mi strong reasous— 

First. The cost is not 
much over One-half that of 
any other Separator that will 
do the same work. 

Second. Itissimplein its 
construction, Strong and 
Durable. Any one compe- 
tent to run a fanning mill 
can operate the ‘‘Giant.”’ 

Third. The height from 
the floor to the top of the re- 
ceiving hopper is but four feet 
three inches, so will accommo- 


date spouts from different 
poe the Ce as a a fanning 
ERY. 


ator Guaranteed to Give ‘Satisfaction. 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
RACINE, WISCONSIN. 


Kerr Murray Mic. Uo., 


SAINI ite IV e1 i ae 8 i a os 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grain Eheate and Mill Machinery, 


Wrought Iron Tanks and Cast Boots Complete. Steam Engines and Boilers, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys, Ete. 

~—=IMPROVED STEAM SHOVEL MACHINERY. 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


——(((PHILADELPHIA )))——anp——(((_ CHICAGO. )))—— 


MAIN BELTING Co. 


——Manufacturers of the 


| LEVIATHAN | _ 


BELTING! 


“) (UNSURPASSED | 


For Strength, Durability and Cheap- 
ness. Made to any Length, 
Width or Strength, 


FOR MAIN DRIVING BELTS, 


Guaranteed to Rum Straight, even throughout. No Cross- 
oints, unaffected by ampness, clings well to the 
pulley, has no equal; in fact is 


erErEe BELT” 


Endless Belts, 3 Feet Extra. 
—DEALERS IN— 


Challenge Rawhide Lace, 


AN Di 


POTTER’S PATENT BELT HOOKS. 


Main Belting Co., 
5. W. Cor. Ninth and Reed Sts., Philadelphia, 
And 248 Randolph St., Chicago. 


(2S Send for Circular and Price List. Mention this Paper. 
This Belting is especially adapted for Mills, Elevators, etc. 


> Crowl’s Pat. lron Roofing, 


CORRUGATED IRON SIDING 
The only double capped Corrugated Roofing, and the only 
one prepared by the manufacturers ready for laying. 


G 2} FE 
OR SRT ARN TED RgERE Wren 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., 


Separ 


CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. 
(@="Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


ON & CO.., 


Of the Finest English CRUCIBLE 
STEEL, and Best. Selected CHAR- 
COAL IRON. 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


Our WIRE ROPE BELTS are 
Spliced with Channon’s Patent 
Splice, which for NEATNESS, 
STRENGTH, and DURABIL- 
ITY far exceeds any other. 


White Canvas Covers. 


.- FLAGS! 
Oiled Clothing! 
FISH NETS, 


, CORDAGE 
Etc., Etc. 


B10 to 316 S) Water § ‘St., Chicago, Ill. 


Circulars and any Information Sent on Application, 


UNION FOUNDRY 


AND PULLMAN CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


Manufacture all Kinds of 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY, STEAM SHOVELS, 


Buckets, Building Materials, 


And all Iron Work used in Elevators, Dealers in PAPER FRICTION PULLEYS. 


Correspond 
Solicited and Estimates Furnished. poBcence 


WORKS: PULLMAN, ILL. 


OFFICE: FIRST NATIONAL BANK BL’DG, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LARGEST MANUP"RS 


(Haase 


i 


— EAE TES TS GTI SY SE 
Sheet Iron Roofing. 


| In the United States. 


Used on All Kinds of 
| Buildings. 
In use in Sa State and Terri- 
tory. 


(es Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular and Testimonials, 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO,, 


101, 103 and 105 West Front St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


All Orders sent to esate STOVE WORKS CO. for PORTER IRON ROOF 
NG CO., will receive prompt attention. 


“Improved” eae, Car Mover 


Corrugated Iron Ceiling. 


— PROVIDED WITH—— 


“THE WEDGE RISER GRIP!” 


Wilk not yieeitl on any form or shape of as ! Manufactured of Steel and Malleabie 
Iron. WARRANTED not to Break. To accommodate customers I haye made arrangements whereby 
i can ship from all large cities in the U. 8., on short notice, thereby saving a large discount on prices. 


(> Shipped on practical test, and no pay expected unless satisfactory. Address 


C.T. BARNES, 335 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


BARNARD & LEAS MF’G CO., Moline, Ill., 


WLLALIN OE AS CR Oia unkas ess 2 Oren 


Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, «a co : 


eames Ps aint ear 
a se! 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn Cleaner; 
Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


The Latest and Best Machines Made for Ware- 
house Purposes. 


Ames 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


MANUFACTURED | 


ACHINERY 


SE RNACR SINGS SEs SADIE SON SS eS 


Ye 


NAG TST SC AH, : Bon oa CGAL RTA) 
ARISEN Reus 
, ea ay 


Tas 
OF 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MANF'C CO,, 


125 and 127 Ontario Street, 
CHICAGO, - - - = = = ILLINoOoTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The BACKBONE STEEL CONVEYOR, 
“EMPIRE” AND “COMMON SENSE” ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


STEEL SCOOP, COKER POWER GRAIN 
SHOVEL. 


For all Kinds of | 


|GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINERY, ~ 


-———USED IN ‘ 
Elevators, Warehouses, Flour aad Rice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills. 
Etc., Etc.; Iron and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Perforated Floors, for 
Kilns, used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, etc. Smiit Mill Jackets of all kinds and sizes made to order, | 
We will renew your Sieves for Oat Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at short notice. 


Samples and Prices on Application. 


BRANCH OFFICE | THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO., 
100 Beekman _St., New York. Nos. 43 to 51 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO. | 


ui SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 
1°) 7 a Suitable for Q 
I Look no fur- WLI AAU ALL classes of 3 fii 
Patented March 3, 1883. 


ther! Send for 
Q Pocket . Wallet 
containing Cir- 
5 cular and'Price J 
anf IStANOs show 


buildings, easi- 3 fj 
ly put on. Un- © Hf 
I surpassed. Use £ fii) 
i; the Sykes’ Im- 
|| proved and be 
happy. 


ALE BY THE LEADING MILL FURNISHERS. 


i) \ 


2 See 
id NILES, OHIO. 


